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ORIGINAL AMERICAN TALES. 


Degends of Dong ¥Eslanv. 


THE WRECKER OF RACCOON BEACH, 
OR THE DAUGHTER OF THE SEA 


Ir was during the reign of Anne, of blessed memory, and while 
the blue laws executed wholesome judgment upon Connecticut sin- 
ners, that Jerry Smith sought quiet seats, and safe retreat, from the 
persecution that afflicted a man who had kissed his cousin on a 
Sunday. Wethersfield lost, and the wet sands received him. The 
people of the classic shores of Jerusalem, and Babylon, and Oyster- 
bay south, wondered and wondered what could have induced 
Jerry to go down to that unpeopled, barren spot, to live 

Raccoon beach is a ndge of sand. It runs from its western point, 
seven miles south of Babylon, where Uncle Sam has lately built a 
light-house—thirty miles due east, averaging three fourths of a mile 
in breadth. Itis one of those insular breast-works, which nature 
has thrown up, to protect that ancient and respectable country, 
called Long Island, from the incursions and ravages of the southern 
tempest. On its northerly side hes a smooth, quiet bay: its 
southern border is lashed by the ocean. A mere nutshell of a skifl 
may ride securely in the bay, but woe betides the pennant that 
floats over the foam of the inlet! The surface of the beach is di- 
versified by irregular hills. A gloomy forest of pines has grown up 
near its centre: and with this exception, scarce a sign of vegetation 
appears. Myriads of quackes and crows share their solemn roost 
upon the aforesaid trees, the descendants of happy ancestors, who 
were rent-free, undisturbed tenants of said gallinary, when Jerry's 
skiff touched the strand 

Jerry Smith knew what he was about, when he put up his Es- 
To be 


sure, it was cold, and exposed, and barren ; and it was, moreover, 


quimeaunxlike hut on the side of one of the beach hills 


very unsociable to stay there all alone: but what of that, if he 
could make himself, in two or three years, as rich as old pirate 
Jones’? And, after all, he 
there was the bay full of eels, and crabs, and clams, and the surf 


was not so much alone, neither. For 


was sparkling with striped bass, and the air and the water were vo- 
cal with the havenking, and crucking, and perutting, and screaming 
of geese, and brant, and broadbills, and oldwives, and cormorants 
and hell-divers, and all the other varieties of the anseric and anatic 
families. At this early period, too, before too much civilization 
had unpeopled the land of its rightful lords, the bays of Long Is- 
land were frequented by that interesting class of amphibiotics, 
whom mortals call mermaids. Of the existence of this order of 
created handiwork, the old colonists had the most substantial and 
satisfactory evidence. Their songs might be heard every evening, 
upon the sea, falling and sinking with the setting sun; and at night, 
in the storm, amid the strangling surges of the breakers ; or in the 
calm, when moonlight and the waves were mixed up so that a body 
couldn't tell them apart, their siren voices, taking the tone from 
But there 
People used to put their fingers 


the elements, filled the air with rich and fearful music 
was danger in listening to them 
into their ears, whenever they heard them; else they were sure to 
be enchanted, or have some evil happen to them 

But it was not clammuing, nor fishing, nor shooting, nor hearing 
mermaids sing, that took Jerry to the beach. More prudential and 
substantial objects were his aim. To tell the truth, he had, from 
early life, been troubled with a grievous and most jeyune impecuni- 
osity; and having heard that his grandfather, who had been atilicted 
with the same distemper, had been cured by the sea air, he now 
determined to turn his exile to the like advantage. Jerry was in 
It has been, before, indirectly suggested, that at this 


Is 1t then to 


the nght 
early period, there was no light-house on the beach 
be wondered, that many a richly freighted ship, in the hard south- 





easters, rested her devoted keel upon the Fire island sand-bars, and 


What bales of neh French 


was battered and dashed to pieces? 


silks and laces, and Irish linens, and casks of liquors used to come 
ashore! Was any body to blame, if Jerry picked them up’ The 
goods were probably insured, and the owners could get their money 
out of the insurance office ; and then, if the msurance pe ople, or 
the wreck-master did come to look for the wreck, it couldn't be 
expected that Jerry would give up what belonged to no one, so far 
as he knew, after he had had all the trouble and pains of stow- 
Besides, by removing the property out of sight, he 


id dispute about salvage, and the 


ing It away 
prevented all misunderstanding 
other perplexing questions, that always give so much trouble, to 





the United States marshal, and the proctors in the admiralty 
courts. Occasionally, too, Jerry could administer comfort to some 
shipwrecked sailor, who had the good luck to be rolled ashore of a 
dark night; and his hospitality was generally well paid for, as was 
no more than right. Even if the subject of his benevolence hap- 
pened not to live to see another morning, still the charity was not 


yithheld. The last offices were sure to be discharged by Jerry: and 


] then, if there should happen to be a belt of doubloons around the 
| waist of the defunct, that would very naturally go towards paying for 
the trouble of scratching a hole for the poor fellow in the sand, 
and for the liquor he drank the night before 
In the performance of such charities and humanities, Jerry con- 
trived to pick up a very decent subsistence. He would have been 
quickly rich, if he could only have readily sold his jetsam and flot- 
sam acquisitions. But Peet. Waters, the wreck-master, was al 
ways snooping into his concerns. He suspected that Jerry was ac- 
tive and painstaking for filthy lucre, merely, and he was unable 
to comprehend the existence of any very extensive disinterested- 
ness in abandoning the warm upland, for a bleak island in the sea 
And no wonder; for Peet. was one of those jealous mortals, who 
deny that any thing 1s virtuous, which meets with its reward in this 
world, and who look upon the chastenings of Providence in the 
shape of poverty, and distress, as the only sure tokens of elect good 
ness. Peet. was the man who spread the report about two sailors 
coming ashore one dark might, with several kegs of dollars, in a 
small boat, and how they put up at Jerry's, and were not seen to go 
away; and how the boat was afterwards found drawn up into Poor 





man’s harbour, half burned up. The story about the false 


had the same origin These scandals distressed not Jerry much ; 
for after all, nothing was proved against him, and at all events, 
there was the stuff that could buy the silence of fifty men like 
Peet. ; and as to any loss of reputation, Jerry knew very well that 
the best of his estimable fellow citizens and neighbours were not 
overburdened with scrupulosity. * Rem, quocungue modo, rem,” 
used to be as good a maxim for people living along shore, as for 
hungry poets The simplicity and beauty of the sentiment are 
even yet very generally appreciated by the judicious republicans 
who dwell upon the sea board. Salt air is a marvellous develope: 
of the organs of appetite and appropriation 

Years thus whistled over the point of the beach, and saw Jerry's 
establishment increased to a snug double one-storied house, with 


a spacious garret overhead, an out house, hog-pen, and divers 


other appomtments, Or, (as Jerry called them,) “ things accorden, 


indicating comfort and good living. That garret! there was the 
hoard of things good and nch and rare; it was a real museum of 
But no landsman ever got a sight into it, except Jem 
Raynor, the captain of the sloop Intrepid, that used to sail from the 


Widows creek, at Islip, to Catherine market, New-York, every Sa 


the seas! 


turday morning. Jem used to carry on “quite a smart trade” with 


Jerry; and many a goodly piece of broadcloth found its way 


the slop-shops in Cherry-street, that came from Raccoon beach im 


the hold of the Intrepid, covered over with clams 
But alas' as Jerry's wordly substance waxed, his satis 


with himself and his profession waned. Hle began to feel that 


sense of ioneliness, which makes a man pine, and be unhappy, in 
the midst of abundance: he had no object of sympathy to share hus 


thoughts with, and then, it was so seldom that he could get any 


fresh meat. The intellectual and the sensual man both began to 


wake up and rebel. Without knowing what philosophy or morals 


meant, he pondered and discussed the cu: dono of lus heaped up 


chattels, and dreamed of luxuriations, of which, in former days, he 
had not even the most abstract or indefinite idea Instead of yoing 
to bed, he sat up late at night, and smoked, and thought, and drank 
His rusty razor was now astonished by an occasional mterview with 
his beard ; eels began to have a fishy taste, and the unh AppPV ma 


I by the strar ve sounds ol such words 


was more than once startlec 
as wife, and beefsteak, as they involuntary escaped from his mut 
tering lips 

But what was the use of all this, he often said to himself. Could 





he persuade any one of the damsels of Queens county to bear him 


company on that desolate spot’ Who would leave the endear 
ments of home, and family, and frends, to live with such a sea-ot 
And if he were to move away, what could he do with 


Jerry sighed, and was wretched 


ter as he 
his éhings ? 
In the midst of his tribulation, he was one evening returning 


home from along cruise by the surf-side It was a mild, moonlit 


The spray broke so brightly, that he could al- 


night in autumn 
most ear it sparkle as it fell in small stars at his feet. Presently, 
a low, indistinct murmur chimed in with the music of the mppling 
water. It was faint, and soft, at first, 
“ A stealing, timid, unpresuming sound ,;’ 

so that Jerry scarcely observed it: he did not distinguish it as the 
singing of the mermaids, until the magic of the song had begun to 
work upon him: his ears were unstopped—he listened a little too 
long—a delicious tremor came gradually over him—his heart was 
dissolved, and he sunk upon the sand. Who can desenbe hus feel 
ings, as he lay there, a captive bound by rapture and agony! Many 
were the fearful stories that were told of these daughters of the 
sea; and whether he was te be eaten up, or have his eye-balls pull- 
ed out, to be strung upon the said ladies’ pear! necklaces, who could 


tell! It was evident that he was seen, and that he was the victun 


land the billowy A=cean laved her tender limbs 


| of the spell. But O! what music! Jerry often used to say that 
he had been to camp-meeting, once, at Mosquito cove; but the 
singing there was “nothing tout.” At one time, it would come 
over him, trembling, and melancholy, hke the lamentation of the 
whippoorwill in the far distance; then it would die away upon 
some painfully delicious chromatic scale; and by and by reviving 
and increasing in volume, and perfectness of harmony, swell into a 
full and glonous chorus; then, as though by sudden magic, the 
performers had changed the orchestra, it would hover over him, 
(sostenato, as the Hempstead singing-master used to say,) and rise 
and rise high up into the air, dimmishing though distinct, like the 
mellow, attenuated tnill of the soaring dowitcher, in the spring 
time, unti! sense and sound were lost; and the next moment, after 
1 rapid and almost insensible cadenza, it moved far off upon the 
sea, macstoso, solemn and slow, like a distant church organ. Jerry 
soon could see the forms of the sirens indistinctly. They were sport- 
ingamong the breakers, singing and plunging down, and coming up 


through the foam of the dashing waters. As they did not appear to 


nouce hun, particularly, his apprehensions were somewhat juieted, 


and he began to examine * what the creatures were There were 


about fifteen or twenty of them. So far as he could tell, they looked 
very much lke vo 


rwomen “in general,” only they had pink 


eyes and long frreen har They were tm ndestly dressed in long 


robes of sea weed, thrown over thei shoulder, bound at the waist by 
t brilliant belt of pearls, and falling m graceful drapery a lite be- 
low the knee. Jerry had always heard they had the tail of a fish; 
but he could see nothing of the kind; exec pt that on then ankles 
they had a kind of fins, or wings, such as people see in the picture 


of the heathen called Mereury 


At length, the song and the sport ceased The nymphs jomed 
mds, and skaited away over the s ice of the sea, all but one 
and what did she do t with fury fleetness spring to the beach, 
and seat herself at Jerry's feet’ She laid her hand upon the place 
where physiologists savy a woman's heart o tto be, and leanmg 
forward, with an air of the most tender atlection, tix d her expressive 
eyes upon hin, and bade him “good evenmnyg,” in plhun, chnstiun 
English, and with a sweet low voice 
This was a little too much for the poor man to bear He be- 
ame (to use his own words,) crazy as a sheldrake shot through 
the head Yet, not a word could he speak, nor a hand could 
he move Not so his new ac quaintanee She, like most of her 
sex, talked much, and fast, and well. She tried to allay his fears, 


assuring him that she was no sea-monster,.that she came of a 
good tunmuly, and was well brought up, and she would do him no 
harm, and all that 

Jerry listened, and considered her from head to foot, and soon 


became fanmmbar with the unusual sight and s rund Such a voice, 


and such beautiful words, he had never heard before' And the 


woman, or fish, herself, whatever she wa why—she was well 


formed, and had a fair skin, and look but in her eves, arlll she 


A lac ’ ’ 


those eves, those eyes! they were working a dangerous work of fas 


seemed the gentlest and most amiable beme m the world 


They were so deep, and cl 


| ir, and good It 


cination upon Jerry 
was like looking down into a deep spring of water, on a sultry day, 


Sullhe was speechless 


Speak, man,”’ sud the mermaid, “and don't be frightened out 


* Who—what are you?” at last stammered Jerry 


Flesh and blood, hke yourself, dear Jerry,’ was the kind res- 


pouse, “ your friend, your true lover; yes, by Jupiter, | am come 


to marry you 


The deuce you are '" sa:d Jerry, drawing a hard breath. “ Do 
you suppose that | would marry a fish 

Do not call me names, Jeremiah—vyou will regret it, when you 
know me t r. fam asea nymph, to be sure; but L bring you wealth, 


; ” 


and ho , and respectable connections, and a heart full of love 


‘T should hke to know where your wealth ts,” interrupted Jerry, 


wawing bolder, “and, as for your connections, | suppose they are 
seals and penguins.’ 

* Have I not the keys of the treasures of the deep?” replied 
the mermaid half mournfully, half mdignantly Come, I will lead 


you into my coral grove, and into our pleasant orchards of pearls 


‘The floor us of sand, like the mor an drift, 


And the pearl-shells spangle the flunty 7 


But you are incredulous: listen, and let me | you who I am.’ 








hus saying, she threw up her eyes to the blue sky, and began te 
sing in a soft, plaintive voice, a little ballad of her history What 
the tune was, and what the words were, Jerry never could remem 
ber. That ballad did the business for him, however The outline 
of the story was, that she was a daughter of a king of the ocean, 
the father of tifty fair daughters Galatea was her name The 
pebbly strand of Sicily received the print of her youthful footeste Ps 


One Acis, a shep- 


herd, saw and loved her, with requiting allectuuon; but one Polyphe- 
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mus pursued him, with revengeful malice, The sea threw up the 
crushed limbs of Acis, and the blue skirt of Columbia fell upon 
the fugitive nymph. Here, she had had no comfort for her deso- 
late heart, until her eyes fell upon the wrecker of Raccoon beach 

This was all heathen Greek to Jerry, whose learning did not ex- 
tend much beyond a “ scapnet,” and an eelspear; and he accord- 
ingly understood not a word that was sung, except the name of 
Polyphemus, whom he took to be some namesake of his fair cousin, 
for the violation of whose cheek, he had suffered exile It smote 
upon his heart, with all his old hatred of womankind 

*“ Polly Femis!” said he; “she was some poor devil, T'll war- 
rant. I had a cousin once named Poll, and I hate all upland wo- 
men for her sake. Yes, and [ think I ean—I will—I do like you 
Come, Galatwa, dry your tears—you shall be my gal now, fish or 
flesh, by the living —_—.”” 

So saying, he took into his brawny grasp, the unresisting little 
hand of the mermaid. It was a delicate, well formed, soft hand as 
ever a man pressed; only it was bluey all over, and a little cold, 
and webbed-like between the fingers. But hearts, not fingers, ruled 
that hour. Forthwith was enacted every thing that Is necessary 
and appropriate to the completion of a sea-nymph’s matrimonial 
contract. ‘The many-voiced sea sent up a newly concerted epitha- 
lamium; the servants of .Eolus rolled a mellow strain along the 
hollow shore; and the stars, blessed winkers at sudden and fierce 
love, distilled a most classical essence upon the h Ippy couple 

The next juestion was, where they were to go to get m urried 
For although the nymph considered their then pledge d vows, inthe 
court of Diana, and in the midst of the glorious radiations from the 
very throne of the godde ss, to be ceremonial quite sufficient, vet 
Jerry had some New-England qualms, about taking a wife without 
the sanction of a deacon, or a justice of the peace Here was dan- 
ger and difficulty I pon this pout Jerry was not a little uneasy 
“ They'll take me up, perhaps,” thought he, “and send me to the 
court-house."’ The lady however dispelled his anxiety, by yielding 
to his prejudices, assuring him that she could ng herself out, from 
the maferie/ in the garret, so that not even he, much less the yus- 
tice, would suspect her to be a nereid 

To the house then they hastened, and the stores of the garret 
were tumbled before Galatea Linen cambric, and dimity, and 
velvet, and brocade, and lace, were soon in requisition It was 
matter of astonishment to the bridegroom, to see with what numble 
speed his bride plied her needle He was the happiest man alive 
At length, he had the delight to see her descend from the garret, 
dressed in such style’ Nassau island never saw a girl like her 
And then (says the transported narrator of the legend,) she had on 
white kid gloves, and silk shoes and stockings, and a real Fre neh 
velvetine hat, with white wavy plumes: the bridegroom could 
scarcely beheve his senses 

By this time, night began to grow gray, and infant day showed 
his sandy hair in the east. The tide served, and off the lovers 
started, in Jerry's skiff, for the island, m search of the squire. They 
landed at the head of the creek, below Lif. Snedicor's, at Islip, just 
as the people began to go to their work. The appearance of the 
ragged fisherman, accompamed by a lady of unparalleled beauty, 
bedizened out in such extravagant apparel, exerted no little won- 
derment. The little children ran after them, and the women went 
out to consult their neighbours about the meteoric visit. All sorts 
of speculation were on foot as to the meaning of the apparition 
One old lady said she shouldn't be surprised if the queen of En- 
gland had been shipwrecked on the beach, and that Jerry was show 
ing her the way down to York. This idea took well. It soon 
spread like wild-fire, and threw the whole county into commotion 
To see the queen, was no trifling matter for the colonists, in those 
days. Ina few hours, foot passengers, and horsemen, and horse- 
women, and carriages of all deseriptions, thronged the roads from 
East Hampton to Babylon. All the schools were let out, and not 
a clam was caught in the bay during that whole day. 

The morning was far advanced betore Jerry and his bide were 
ushered, after a weary walk, into the squire's parlour. A boy was 
soon despatched after the representative of Hymen, who happened 
then to be employed some miles off, on the brush plains, a-carting 
wood. Jerry was, meanwhile, smitten with sore apprehension, as 
he reconnoitered the door-yard, and saw the throngs of anxious 
faces peering in at the windows, And why there should be so many 
unbidden guests, so many unknown friends, to do him honour at 
his wedding, he could not divine; unless, O horror! Galatwa's 
aquatic parentage was suspected. The mystery was not dispelled 
by the conduct and conversation of the squire, who at last arrived, 
and who advancing into the centre of the room, fell upon his knees, 
and addressed Galatwa by the name of his * lege lady,” or some- 
thing ef that kind, and weleomed her * mayesty into his poor house.” 
Having done this to his infinite satisfaction, he arose, and invited 
Jerry to go into the kitchen and take something to drink. Jerry 
signified to the squire that he was mistaken in the persons 

“ What, is not your majesty the queen!” 

“Oh no, squire, what put that into your head?” replied the bride- 
groom: “this is Mrs. Smith, that is to be—we have come here to 
be married—that’s all.” 

The squire’s magisterial discrimination was sadly confused by 
this declaration. He looked, first at one, then at the other, and 
dwelt with no little admiration on the contrast presented by the 
couple. ‘ And who could the lady be? And how had she ever con- 
sented to marry that rough”—but then he remembered what he had 
once heard a missionary minister say about silk and scarlet, and he 
thought of the rumours about Jerry's wealth—and this might be 
but that could 





some town lady, who was no better than she 


not be, for he glanced on her face, and it was so modest and 
decorous, and her eyes—no, they looked as though she drank a 
little, being pinkish, as before mentioned. 


| 


His honour shook his head. However, he was satisfied it was a 
mateh, and the why and wherefore were none of his business, so 
long as he got his fee. So he put on his gravity, and pulled out 
his book in which he kept the hymeneal record. Having set down 
into the proper column, the name, age, and occupation of Jerry, he 
turned to the bride 

* What is vour name, ma‘am?” 

“Galatea, sir.” 

“Galatea! That's a queer name. Galat@a what’” 
* That is iy whole name, sir.” 
“Ha! What ma’am!? Oh yes, ves—Gally Teer.” And he wrote 


itdown, *‘ Where do your parents reside, Miss Teer!” 
“Indeed, I do not know their present re sidence, sir,”” answered 
Galatwa, hesitatingly, while Jerry spoke up, and asked the squire if 


it was necessary to know her whole seed, breed, and genealogy 


“T thought as much,” said the squire, affecting to take no notice 


of Jerry's imprudent blustering. And now it occurred to him, that 
here was a proper oceasion to inflict wisdom and authority. So, 
with all the unportance of a police justice, when he has caught a 
hig villain, he ealled to his son John to bring him the vagrant book, 
ind to tell the constable to clear the people out of the door-yard 

* How long is it sinee you left your parent's roof, young woman! 

**] cannot tell, sir, exactly. It was about the ume of the first 
Punic war.” 

* Pune war! [never heard of such a war as that: Come, no 
deception, miss: I know you better than you think for’’—poor Jerry 
trembled from head to foot—* what is your father’s name! We'll 
see about this matter.” 

Galatea now rose, with the blood of a goddess mantling in her 
cheek. She saw the danger they had fallen into, but she had a 
woman's wit to get out of it. She commended and flattered her 
examiner, for his zealous vigilance, but besought him not to con- 
demn her by appearances She told him that she had lately been 
obliged to fly frou her native land, on account of some popular ex- 
citement against her family, whieh, she said, had always furnished 
the rulers and judges of the country. That on her vovage of expa- 
tration, she had been shipwrecked upon Raccoon beach. That her 
life had been saved by her betrothed, and she had determined to 
give to him herself and her treasures forever 

This was plausible, although, in the main, terribly destitute of 
fact. She added, further, that her fortune was ample, and that 
most of it was rescued from the wreck, and that she imtended to 
make a generous present to the magistrate who should make her 
happy 

‘The good justice's heart was affected by this recital, and parti- 
cularly by the concluding part of it. He began to see the case 
more clearly 

He assured her, that he had not intended to say anv thing un- 
pleasant, and that the ceremony should be finished with all speed 
First, however, he said it was his duty to write in the book the 
christian names of her father and mother 

‘This was a poser of a requisition; but Galatwa simply said that 
the names of her parents were Nereus and Doris: So, down it went 
into the book, * Gally Teer, daughter of Nereus Teer and Doris 
Teer, sp nster.”” 

The formality was now soon completed, and without further trou- 
ble; although Jerry onee told a particular frend of the grandfather 
of the narrator of this legend, that the justice looked * most al- 
mighty awful,” when Galat 
her hand, for the investment of the wedding ring. He must have 


va pulled off her glove, and presented 





noted, in that dangerous moment, the submarine conformation of 
the lady's fingers. Buton that same afternoon, a keg of Hollands 
found its way into the cellar under the bridal altar, and before many 
months the justice built a new house 
Thus Providence rewards discreet and considerate magistrates 
The aforesaid narrator told me once, when I was a boy, that “he 


n his honour’s new 


had a drink out on to that ‘ere same liquor, 
house, several times, and that it was the best gin he ever tasted.” 
Of all the meannesses of which a man can be guilty, none equals 
the treachery of a friend who blabs your secret, provided, of 
course, he ts well paid to keep it. Let not the juxta-pesition of this 
axiom, and the precedent narrative, lead any one to believe that the 
justice told Peet. Waters that he believed Jerry's wife was a mer- 
maid. Scandal is an impalpable essence, and Hermes cannot seal 
itup. ‘The tongue may be dumb, and the ear may be deaf, and the 
hand may be tied, vet does this entity extricate itself from its sup- 
posed place of confinement, and insinuate itself imto other dwelling 
places, vainly beheved to be surely fortified against its admission 
It is hke the pressure of the mighty sea upon a closely sealed empty 
bottle. Tt passes out of and into the eves. The pores of the flesh, 
the touch of the hand, the air, are all its sure and well regulated 
avenues of travel. Must, fog, and steam, (particularly of the tea- 
kettle.) are the frequent vehicles of its transportation 
The beginning of the third year after Jerry's marriage, saw him 
the father of two as fine boys as a man could wish to look on; and 
a happier couple than he and his wife never existed. But suspicion 
was abroad, and dark surmises threatened the family on the beach 
In sorrowful truth, it became pretty grenerally known, that Galatea 
was not, exactly, after the order of women, although no one ven- 
tured to call her, in so many words, amermaid. She was too good, 
and too human-like for that. Yet Peet. Waters swore he heard her 
singing, one night, out in the breakers; and that he believed that 
more than one vessel had been lured on shore by the magic of her 
voice. Alas! alas' malice and envy were working fearful sorrows 
for the daughter of the sea 
One melancholy night, at the time when rumour was most busy, 
and danger was most imminent, Galatwa came home from the wide 
| waters, where she had been disporting, pale, and in deep distress 
| She told her husband that she had seen her father—that he had 


warned her of sudden peril, and insisted that she, with her sisters, 
must leave the inhospitable coast forever. Forever! Husband and 
wife !—that tells the story of the scene that followed. But there 
was a rosy-cheeked little fellow in the cradle—** Oh! my boy '"— 
what else Galatea said could hardly bo understood—a woman al- 
ways talks so thick and unintelligibly, when she is crying and kissing 
—and kissing her child, and bidding it good-by, never to see it again 

The morrow’s sun lighted to the beach the virtuous Peter and a 
constable. Galatewa had been indicted under the statute against 
witches 

“ Where is your wife '” was the first gruff sentence that broke 
the still air of the morning 

The response of “gone, gone, and buried in the sea,” added 4 
mortified, if not a much grieved gentleman, to the trio of mourners 
which the beach had already possessed 

Yes—Galatwa had torn herself away, and had de parted with her 
sisters in search of some more charitable clime. Jerry could never 
be induced to tell the circumstance of their separation. All that 
he ever relate d, was that, about three o'cloc k mm the n orning, st 
is the moon was going down, he was awakened by the mermaid 
music. Galatwa sprang out of bed, burst into tears of bitter agony, 
and saying, “they have come for me—farewell, farewell,” she 


bounded into the surf. Jerry followed, with a breaking heart. but 





with an authority and a spell, 


He then stood upon the beach, watch- 


was waved back by the mermat 
which he could not resist 
ing their fading forms, as they glided away to the southeast, singing 
1 mournful dirge; and he traced them until they came to where 
the skv and the water met, when they seemed to open a door in the 


blue firmament, and disappeared from his aching eyes 


Since that time, not a mermaid has been seen on the south sick 
of Long Island 

It was not long before Jerry left a spot full of such painful asso- 
ciations. Within a few weeks he removed down east, and laid the 
fonndation of the ancient city of Smithtown. His boys were the 
greatest sea-doys in the country; and to this day, not a man on 


Long Island can clam, crab, jack, shoot, or draw a net for bony fish 
with the skill and success of those who have inherited the honoura- 


ble name of * Smith.” 


Nore.—The lover of classical proprieties, to whom the interest- 
ing facts of this narrative are new, must not shake his incredulous 
head, without making some inquiry into the matter. That a sea- 
nympl should take a faney to a fisherman, is nothing new nor 


strange. All women, whether of the land or of the sea, will bestow 
their hearts upon whom they please. As to the fact of mermaids 
having lived on the coast, there is now no doubt whatever. Every 
man of literary pretensions on Long Island, will contirm the well- 
attested tradition. Moreover, it is incontrovertibly shown, by the 
laborious author of the * Parakalummata Hamerikana,” that ‘after 
the general spread of christianity throughout Greece, the divinities 
of the air, earth and sea, all abandoned their neglected shrines, and 
migrated to this country. Every body knows, that the American 
Antiquarian Society pomts to its demonstration, that the old forti- 
fications and other extensive works at the west, were constructed 
by Vulean and the cyclops, as the chef d’wurre of its learned labours 
If anything farther be needed, reference may be had to the very 
man, mentioned above as the particular friend of the grandfather 


rend, and who is now living at Jerusalem, 





of the narrator of this le 
very old, but very sensible. He is the same veracious chronicler 
who tells the story well known all over the island, as “the legend 


of Brick-house Creek.” 





CHOICE SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 


THE HAPPIEST DAY OF MY LIFE. 


Tue clear, merry tones of a girlish voice awoke me from a sweet 
slumber, and sull sweeter dream. Methought I was dancing the 
gallopade at the Montpelier Rotunda at Cheltenham, with my first 
love, the honourable Captain Mowbray, of the Guards, and enjoy- 
ing the combined delights of rapid motion, exhilarating music, co 
loured lamps, green-house plants, and the intelligent glances of a 
pair of the finest hazel eyes in the universe. The unwelcome in- 
truder on my slumbers was my sister Fanny, a girl of fourteen, who 
exclaimed, in a cruelly shrill pitch of voiwe, * You have no time to 
lose, Emily : itis half-past eight; not a moment of to-day should be 
wasted; itis the happiest day of your life!’ [slowly opened my 
eves; my sister held a taper in her hand, not, as might be supposed, 
as an emblem of the torch of Hymen, but as a matter of dire neces- 
sitv: my shutters were unclosed, but instead of admitting light, they 
only made me sensible of the existence of a dense vellow fog, it was 
the month of December; the preceding day had been bright and frosty, 
but that contradictory and unpleasant operation of nature, “a cold 
thaw,” had taken place during the might, and a drizzling rain com- 
pletely obscured the window-pane. [tf happiness reigned over this 
day, she certainly appeared in her dishabille ! 

It was my marriage morn—no wonder that my sister deemed it 
happy; she, poor thing, was still subject to all the tortures, ordinary 
and extraordinary, of the school-room; back-boards, close bonnets, 
chemical lectures, four language-masters, and five hours practising 
per diem ; and on consideration, as my dream gradually taded from 
my mind, and I turned to the realities of life, 1 began to think it a 
happy day likewise. I was five-and-twenty, and had been percept- 
bly declining in prettiness for three years. [Thad met with many 





attentions, but few proposals. Captain Mowbray had nothing but 
poverty to offer me, and although I lamented the necessity of my 
refusal, I could not repent that Thad givenit. 1 had failed to ac 
complish an entrée into Almack’s; papa wae unreasonably stingy 
in my allowance, and mamma unreasonably « bservant of my flirta- 
tions. My elected husband, Sir Matthew Medium, was a baronct 
ot three thousand a year; I should have jewels and a carnage, 
should be my own mistress, and perhaps my husband's. “ Yes, 
rejoined with a yawn, “itis undoubtedly the happiest day of my life! 
“My femme-de-chambre began to array me. I looked in the glass; 
she assured me, with professional flattery, that | had never appeared 
to such advantage. I could not believe her: I was labouring under 
the effects of that unbecoming and unromantic malady, a violent 
cold in the head; the rose-coloured tint of my cheeks had departed to 
my nose, and the light of my eyes was as obscured and invisible as 
thatof the sun. She threw a dressing-gown over me, and announced 
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that Monsieur de Mulle-fleurs, a celebrated French fnsseur, who had 
been recommended to me from high authority, was awaiting my 
commands. 1 followed her to the boudoir—it was a melancholy 
scene. It was, ike my sleeping-room, filled with yellow fog, and 
was illuminated by a solitary lamp; the Frenchman stood by, bran- 
dishing his instruments of torture. I caught a glance of myself in 
the mirror; my white wrapper, pale cheeks, and flowing tresses, 
gave me quite the air of a victim. It was a scene worthy of the 
judgment-room of the inquisition! IT took down from my book-case 
‘a small volume bound in enmson silk—it was an Annual, of two 
years standing—and resigned myself to the scientific fingers of my 
tormentor. It may seem surprising that I should feel any induce- 
ment at such a time to study an old Annual, but there was “ attrae- 
tive metal” in the pages of the one in question. Mowbray had wnt- 
ten a sentimental tale to illustrate an equally sentunental engraving 
in it. I read it with more admmration than ever, and when my 
femme-de-chambre ventured respectfully to remark that she “did 
‘not think I should like the effect of my chignon,” I fretfully desired 
her not to jmterrupt me 

At length my labours and those of Monsieur de Mille-fleurs came 
to a termination; just as I closed the Annual, he placed the last black 
pin in my garland of orange flowers. Fanny at that moment en- 
tered the room, and her undisguised laughter and assurances that he 
had made a perfect fnght of me, caused me to raise wy eyes to the 
mirror. My hair was dragged away from my forehead, in a style 
which gave an air of something between the lunatic and the vixen 
and the huge towering bows and Knots at the top of my head assim- 
lated ili with the pale and anxiwus countenance beneath them. It 
was to» late, however, to level this unfortunate fabric, and erect a 
new one; tune was wearing on, and I was quickly arrayed im the 





cold and comfortless splendour of white satin, gauze and blonde 
and pronounced ready to descend to the company who were now 
beginning to asscmible A tap at my boudow door was just then 
heard, and two notes and a small box were delivered to me The 


resence at my wedding I had 


first note was from an aunt, whose 
varticulariy desired; she was the widow of anch nabob, who had 
eft his property enurely at her disposal, and her long diamond ear 


sparkling mngs, and superb India shaw], render 





rings, innum 


her a desirable assistant on occasions of festivity 


ke the present 


| 
She expressed her sorrow that she was prevented by sudden mdis 
position from attending on me, and hoped th it | would oblige her by 
acce poag the accompanying gilt as a token of her esteem, good 
will, &e. Tkn myself to be in hwh favour with her, and ever 
since my marriage had been settled, Thad exhausted my imagina 
tion in conjectures on the probable magnificence of her wedding pre 
sent. Lhastly opened the box, and took ont layer after layer of 
cotton and silver paper; last L arrived at the bottom, where | 
fully expected to find a deposit of wewellerv, and dise ree three 
small. neat, china jars, for the mantel-meee! To had never been 
formally introduced to them before, but IT knew them pertectly well 
by sight: I had seen them at the Soho Bazaar, where they were 








ticketed one guinea and a halt in pnece! The other note was fron 
my favourite frend, Lowsa Danvers, who was to share with my 
sister Fanny the honour of attending me as bridcmaid ; it Was also 
an excuse, but the reason Was mysteriously eXpressed, Ss) ha 

long been enga lin marrage against the wishes of her frends; 
fear of mv prudential caution had prevented her from conf eth 

secret to me; her fate was approaching to aerisis. T should know 
more hereatter; in the meantime, as the notice was so short, she 


hoped I would accept the services of her cousin, Harnet Sutton, as 


bridemaid in her stead I was concerned at my triend’s 


i t vin 
devoting herself to the horrors of love in a cottage; and Harriet 





Sutton was a dowdy dependant, but st ll l was idol her com 


pany: for} telt secure that Lowsa must have mvested her with 





the bridemaid’s atture which was to mat h with that worn by 
Fannv.a celestial blue silk dress, and white hat wreathed with con 
volvuluses. 1 seended, out of spirits and out of humour There 


is a French proverb, “that no woman is v when she is dressed; 


but I felt thartt tress ina fogey wint iorning Was no beautitier 


te anv worl I Tr it anv rate ne le mh l company Were a 
shade less wr tel n appearance than myself. for they had the 
comfort of bonnets and high dresses, but they all looked eold and 


depressed ; an the Drndemand, to tnv utter disinayv, had been aban 
doned to her own resources of finery, and was array 
Egyptian brown silk, with three deep flonnees, and an enormous 





horn bonnet; the contrast between the freshness of appearance 
the obsolet fashion of these articles, play denonstrating 
that thev ha stituted her gala attire for at least seven vears! 
Evervbody assured me Thad never looked so well before, and that 


this was the happiest dav of my lite, and | was tuo civil to contra 
dict them 








Of the br room little ean be said; he was elderly, red-haired, 
verv shy, and very corpulent f course he « not be expected te 
look or b 1V k ar! ’ rr ca ' sw t n ind we 
soon re ved St. Gs s. Hanover-s r As we entered the 
Vestry-room ther b party were | ring to leave it. Tre 
marked them with attention; their rank in ile Was evidentiy much 


below mu 
The bnde was a pretty, pleasing voung woman dressed with re 








markable neatness and s tv; her ingentous features in ited 
health and n stv, and st! iden hot the airot weeping to 
easion, W dist her appearance; the 
s it t sare " roohe s 1} 
ly a sister by herextr ness, Was most as 
ynd ht h pear te ast so, mn 
< situation. 'T motl bee Vv, plat as 
s contemplating ert ! ter with a i i 
: a i the il cM t rT Was 
hands with his new son-u Ww, an athletic, open 
man The party were evidentiv all happy mn 
n each other; itwasa simple, but a touching sight 
on mv own over-dressed, drowsy Stiess train of 
ndants, half of whom I knew to be indifferent to 
iif to be envious of me I had long been convinced 
ss and trivelity of the gav world, but I had never 
nsivle of its vulgarity and bad taste 





The ceremony was soon performed 


| and we returned home, where 











a splendid was prepared; things now began to assume rather 
a more tolerable aspeet. Gunter is one of the few artists whose per 
formances always put English people in real good humour for tl 
time, but still the event we it off heavily; it mught be recorded | 
that “ word of fear.” ily “unpleasing to the ear” of the fashion 
able and mercantile world, a “deeided failure!’ Mamma was tho 


roughly discomposed by the foggy morning, my pallid looks, the 
want of generosity in the present of my aunt, and the want of un 

formity in the dress of my bndemaids. Papa was never very bril- 
liant at any time, and being accustomed to late hours, he was on 
present occasion more than half asleep. My sister Fanny sel- 





n spoke im company, especially uf it were desirable that she 
iould do so; she was of that unhappy age, when girls are al- 
ways silent when they ought to talk, and talkative when they ought 
to be silent. 

Toward the close of the repast, a friend of the family entered the 
drawing-room ; he had not been invited, but, like Paul Pry, he was 
in the constant habit of “ dropping in” where his presence was not 
required ; he was a good-natured man, and a great newsmonger 
two striking recommendations—but he always contrived, with the 





best intentions of giving pleasure to his friends, to tell them news | wife. One great thing undoubtedly was. the chariness of herself 


which was particularly disagreeable to them. After oppressing me 
with clamorous congratulations, he continued, his broad count 

nance odiously beaming with benevolence—* You do not want much 
my dear, to add to your happiness on a day like this, but I have a 
piece of news to tell you about your old fnend Captain Mowbray 

which I am sure you will be delighted to hear. A muserly relatis 

of his, from whom he entertained no expectations, has just died, and 
left hum heir of his large property; the amount was at first reported 
to be a hundred and fitty muusand pounds, but Lam glad to tell you 
that I met this morning wi) an intimate tmend of the deccased, who 
assures me that any one safely give Mowbray two hundred 
thousand for it, and get a wd bargain by se domyg! 

* I—am—rejoiwwed—to—hear—it;’ 1 with difficulty stammered 
out, my heart palpitating almost to bursting, and the tears starting 
to Iny eyes 

* And,” pursue! my tormentor, “it is particularly aceeptable t 
him at this moment, for he had been engaged tor some time to a 
charming young lady without money, and they had actually jus 
made up their minds to tarry and starve, when this fortunate wink 
tall came to reward them for their disinterestedness 

I attempted to inquire the name of the “charmung voung lady 
but my temples throbbed vielently; the room appeared to turn 
round, and hastily pleading sudden wdisposiuen, I took the arm ot 
my sister and retired 

* Poor thing,”’ exclaamed an unsuspecting matron, who sat near 


me, “ber feelings are too much for her—joy overpowers as well as 








grief—this is the Aappiest day of her life 
Lett alone with my sister, 1 had fresh cause to lament the absence 
of Louisa Danvers, who united sense and sensibility sufficiently 
prove an excellent comforter, Poor Fanny was a very inet 
substitute; she cried and scolded me by turns, renunded me that 
had always advised me to marry Mowbray, wondered that Is 
have hesitated to accept such a man, even if sure ef living on brea 
and water with hum; then lamented that I} 
cession of fortune the dav before, which would have 





f rmeot feared ot bes ae 


been plenty 


time to break off the marnayge; and then again, recollecting the 
count of her engagement, vented her indignation on \ TOME 
rival, whom she declared herself convineed was very artt ly 


and disagreeable. | was glad to exchange her society, even 





of my husband, and a short time saw me arrayed m my tray 
apparel, and seated in a carriage Which was to convey us ta R 
mond The windows were dimme wit the essant ra \ 
tears flowed with « il perseverance, and the conversation of S 


Matthew tell on my ear with yust as dull and monotonous adr. z 























I cannot remember much of this discourse, except that he lane 
the state of the weather, and hope that it we leh | 
bad aspect of affairs in Ireland, and touched on the slavery 
and the Fast India Company's charter 

Gloomy, howevever, as was the mde, Teould mot look forw 
with any | tots Lernmunation ; we were pass the first fiw 

vs ol our Virhoon at th house of A tarred Oroether oat So 
Matthew's Medinm was, like hoes relat 1 completes 
entitw; but his wie I particularly disliked; she was a tv, s . 
woman ch ber a hee usband in pout i ih vi 
no om ivanityv a TLD j Own os M “8 
tnuance in“ single blesses ss slit ul Matters erseif tl 
baronetey and estate would eventually centre in ler eldest se ' 
ofcourse Te ie he Ww iv \ is ties . ‘ > \ 

{f her maternal Visions; conventional | \ her te ‘ 
her Ke of me rad bie Wn t t Vv, tut 

varseness af el eter e seul her tae t her part se \ 
that her flatrery could not wapose upon the most credulous | 
there Was solnet n Hbsaititelyv te it ithe law ! tA\Cts I 
fondness and caresses. Dinner passed as heavily as 
neipated ; no one was ther the family. and Thadt is = 
ness that the eves of all the servants and a 4 dren were 
rected towar chow ls \ 
under my n ‘ 1 eevel t 
newspaper ¢ itshes 
rada 1 to me Which, witht ert 
oresight, | ot Alas! sh 

tle need to ‘ . 

I was marned, without fir n t necess ‘ ' ' P 
pont. Having read the announcement, she tur to the neat para 
raph Dear me,” she execlanmed tis ne wonder your troen 
Miss Danvers excused herself tr a atte vou as bridet 

she was marr herself 8 ' 

* Marr f te whom?’ exelauned I erly, my faney rant 
through a lon stof younger brothers with whom Loursa had » 
Waltzeal ar flirt duru the est Sets« She or ‘ 
the ber s pine WT cine ! precision a ‘ s l r 
" Cay 1 Mow Vv. of the Guards l ving my 
morning attack returned "penn T pressed my ba t 
head, and was « emlto have ree etomyve anche re 
hamikerchiel and « i¢ ( e; but owl Ww Was mitiv 
thrown open ft my be t u if \ 3 yi 1 ! 
fed, which ef rie the to sit 

How stra e iots, my dear observe myvou Speat 

1 nat y should ive tw t ¥, Vi \ 
were henr news a ty ( 1 Mowbray 

My sist iw s nothir but fixed ber keen \ 
momyv ta “ Pexpression whi ae { that s 

shinw but « 

he las | y des ‘ mis “ I s 
! i ha ‘ J rt A a l V > 
close of the ever th est ! I Ss apert ft 
war t st emancapated trou “ . tor Now 
your W davis t \ I M ' not 
been the Aa) fdavoty r ‘ I l mmoimit palace ¢ 
Prauth, | sh certainly have 1 wot had | 1 tiest 
nuserable; but Twas not desperate eno tof n ed to 
trifv mv Audie nee by so starting a burst of nuoushess, Se 
iuther, whose name I torget, says {= society can only held 
together by les, t ) which ‘ \ rrent iV ve th 
purpose st as we is the new! I thereto letermuned te let the 
iXiom In question pass uncontra te but be many other jeer 
feet and miner teralists, altho iw Iu Passively to sanction a 
falsitv, Twas not inclined actively to t vie I therefore repre 
the voung lady's teazing juestion, with ¢ il trut politeness, an 
sclf-possession ‘lLonly he \ wh iv be just as happy! 





A FEW RAMBLING REMARKS TO WIVES. 








ere is no {f enforcing upon an unmarned v the 
necessity of Db ‘ ous there anv great art re . n 
a youthful bea le her te please Na A 1s , ' lat 
tracthons aroun outh won itself attractive The troshness 
of budding beauty needs no aid to set it off; pleases merely he 
cause its fresh, and buddmg, and be But ot us for the nar 


ried state that a woman needs the most metruction, and in which 
she should be most on her guard ton tain her powers of pleasing, 
No woman can expect to be to her husband all that he fancied her 
when a lover. Men are always duped, not so much by the arts of 
the sex, as by their own imaginations. They are always wooing 
goddesses, and marrying mere mortals. A woman should, there- 
fore, ascertain what was the charm that rendered her so fascinating 
when a girl, and endeavour to keep it up when she has become a 


and her conduct, which an unmarried female always observes. She 





uid Maintain the same meceness and reserve in her person and 





8, and endeavour sull to preserve @ freshness and deheacy in 
the eve of her husband She should remember that the province 
of a woman ts to be wooed, not to woo; to be caressed, not to ca 
ress. Man is an ungrateful beng in love; bounty loses rather than 
wins hin 

“She that hath a wise husband,’ says Jeremy Tavlor, “ mwst 
entice him to an eternal dearness by the veil of modesty, and the 
grave robes of chastity, the ornament of meckness, and the nwels 
of tant and charity She must have no pamting, but blushings; 
her bnghtness must be purity, and she must shine round about with 
sweetness and fmencshiyp; and she shall be pleasant while she lives, 
and desired When she dics 


We have wandered into a rambling series of remarks on a trfling 





suljeet. That we may not, however, appear to confine our obser 
Vathons to the wite, we will conclude with another obs rvation from 
Jeremy Taylor, in which the dunes of both parties are mentioned 
While we we ad recommend bis sermon on the marnage-ring to all 
those wi Wiser than ourselves, are about entering unto the happy 
state We ck 
There is scarce any matter of duty but it concerns them both 
tithe dos only distu shed by name, and hath its varieties by 
ereumstance ‘ ents: and whatin one ps called lov " 
«othe = i ver cep; and whatin the wie ws obeacheones n 
im ts \ He provides, and she sponses: be vs com 
mdiments, ar bie s by he rules her by rity, and 
sie rules 1 \ ‘ s t ty Heuns tu please hum and 
he must by 1 m | i> ! 
What is “ lear so 
' ' = \ ned 
nes \ with 
- ! nie > ! witht t ‘ ol 
t 1 « June =a nldess In purs ‘ " i 
sion ! ty “ ‘ t« y in ‘lest v 
se who « \ ' iver he but cisapponitnne 
t ! t f t cil ’ ! ol ' 
! ‘\ rt r eA perience hat I! Dl 
«1 mils =e ! ‘ ere hws ‘ I ' " 
als =! 2 ut 1 ‘ t hone of ues 
vi ~ ‘ ‘ Aris s purst lurimy Socrates in 
~ und By ' ehe rece ‘ hons of eacl 
stow ‘ rr s er; atl nreothe 
1 « \ ! tu . vi tea ven 
Wa ly t ’ i j ' ‘ rien 
, rete — hy s w hers bry 
i “ t ‘ Test \ ‘ heer 
- “ t “ i = thee 1 tha 
t = tle Y ! ver 1 thy 
‘ ‘ hter of the 
with a 
' \« \e 
“ ! A \ ‘ ' 
\ those W i v tau the 
tne \ \ \ \ lit her 
! a first é 
« ! ® it 
Tos s , } 
y), carnal ey ‘ \ twheting 
they are meen w I ' “\ with Alexan 
! (ins ‘ . N j wit | t rrore te 
“ ie rita ! ‘i ! frown tl 
te \ ve ! t ‘ ' 
\ Yet \ ‘ queen; and 
pass \ terow mail her 
ite i ! ! l ri HiT\ serve 
t s, she \ re ' a 
! . ‘ ein f ! ‘ 
! ‘ rie nw 
! \ \ Lav Res « her | 
T ' ‘ ‘ “ we Conn 
' s \ \ then in 





! t N leer t leew t thy less 
t ’ t \ war ? ' ‘ . mel 
iby y yet court he Those who er 
i “ t t v iv t ] wv wil 
‘ " N ! kwa ! 1% 
net t ! i ' t vries 
But s} } ror t kK ! ’ t sive 
. ! V ty s WA hy n to 
} ' ' ‘ ‘ r ! fort shee 
, W) s nita 
i] V { i | cota 
1 | i¢ Hlear. t ! hity 
i! Ww "\ ‘ i i cw { ess and 
’ } ! r ~ ‘ t ! ‘ fear they 
! iw ! ‘ exeood thy 
I } efercun 
. ‘ | ' 
“ 1 \ \ r ! the mnteven to 
V . : ! ‘ v thy ! 
I , ‘ { , by Health on the 
’ r 4 ! s \ t | nit © gy ne 


In Fr " the wor ! sfomial« t m the men, ar 

! \ r \ riers, Ww t j oe morn 
‘ e town of Le 
“ A "The skater 
™ 4 uw i re ' 4 ’ ' at at the mal 
‘ TI 9s ! ‘ “ etwMeen the two 

r i " “ rs ‘ “ Aus swe ood the 
IX The fon epra nh col ng al 
‘ ! nament for ! the rt Low h was 
ralr kKiace, W ia ‘ thy t ‘ ' son thie 
’ m was past fifty, a ' yoof them Vv filteen To afford 
008 ea of ther sw s itis tome 4 female passed 
‘ ! t t tT! “ ! “ s « ' n Tt i] ! ‘ yaras | ng in 

thirteen seconds, or a mile in tess than two minutes and a hail 


FRIENDSHIP. 


All attachments subside after a time but s is are founded on 
the solid basis of congenial tastes, dispositions and pursuits. We 
look back with anguish on many things ton nene with such bit 


tf those who were once kind 
Love is but a more apree- 


terness of heart as on the unkinet 
Real friendship is no common blessing 
able modification of selfishness. When its object ceases to give 
pleasurable sensations, love tukes its rapid flight; but frendship, 
sublime friendship, outlives defornuty, age and disease 
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LINES SUGGESTED BY A MINIATURE. 
Original. 
“Mea sera et sola voluptas.”’ 


Sout of my soul! though seas dispart 
Our bosom’s mutual sigh, 

Thanks to the painter's magic art, 
I see—I feel thee nigh! 

Thanks to that skill whose godlike power 
Transcends the tyrant Fate's, 

Fills the cold void that absence leaves, 
And space annihilates. 


How sweet in that ideal type 
Each cherished look to trace; 
O with what fond idolatry 
I gaze upon that face! 
Whose blended charms of shape and hue, 
In radiant beauty glow, 
As meet the sister beams of light, 
In summer's graceful bow. 


Hers is that dark and glossy tress, 
That soft cheek’s vermeil dye, 

That ruby lip’s voluptuousness, 
And that star-molten eye; 

Hers, too, that sweet angelic mien, 
Vainly by words defined 

The witchery of beauty's queen, 
The halo of the mind 


Tis but a breathless shape of art, 
A pictured dream, Lown; 

But then how oft does rapture spring 
From semblances alone! 

Which seen by faney’s weirdly eye, 
Whate'er their vaned form, 

Seem beings of reality 
With life and passion warm. 


Image of her in whose pure heart 
Imparadised T reign! 

Though, weiwhed m avarice’ gilded scales, 
Thou rt valueless and vain ; 

I would not that these charmed eyes 
Should gaze no more on thee, 

For all the giittermg argosies 
That sweep the sail-white sea 

For though relentless fate has seen 
Thee from my side removed 

And stretched a passless bourne between 
The loving and bellowed; 

With thy mute portra « to bless 
Wherecer by fortune 


In earth's most desert 


rown 


oneliness, 


I shall not be alone! 





ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ELROPE, 





T HAVE passe iw first day N s in war shout, wit 
ont any definite olyect I have walked around its famous ba 
looked at the lazzar , Watched t s he of Vesuviens, traversed 
the square whicre t young ¢ e was behead und Masa 
niello commenced his revolt, mo to cas of St} . 
and dined on macar nat t 4 re the Ita Lha armed 
in Tuscany was ot little mor e to me than Greek 

The day surprised me most It ws a collection of beauties, which 
seems more at cle tha mn lent of mature It is a dees 
crescent of sixteen miles across at ilittl: more m length, betwee 
the pomts of w! wit 7 ' me t S. ed the mwland 
of Capri, look: , from the s . tvast! pot clouds | ‘ 
at sea In the bosom of the crescent les Naples Its palaces and 
prin pal buildings cluster arot ‘ se of anabr | crowne 
by the castie of St Kimo nil I tm 1 of } wits have 
stretched their dwellings over the | towards Vesuvius, and back 
upon Posilipo, bor lermg the curs f the shore on the nght an 
left, with a broad whit ind of erty and village for twelve or four 
teen miles Back from this, t thern side, a very gradual 
ascent brings vour eve to tli ‘ f Vesuvius, which mses frot 
the plain in a sharp | ‘ top, its black and lawa 
streaked sides descen ‘ ‘ ne 1 sand l. on one 
side to the disinterred ¢ I’ ' i the other to the 
royal | lace of Portier, t \ vet unexplored Herculaneum 
In the centre of the erescent of thes e,] ectine into the sea 
by a bridge of two or three | d feet m length, stands a sma 
castle built upon a rock, on site which hes the mole with its 
shipping. ‘The other side red, « » the beach, with the 
gardens of the royal villa, a cent promenade ofa mile, orna 
mented with faney temples and statuary, n the smooth alleys of 
which may be met, at certain rs, all that is brilliant and gay 
Naples Farther on, toward the northern horn of the bay, hes the 
mount of Pos:lipo, the ancient coast of Baie, Cape Mysene and the 
mountain isles of Procida and Isehia, the last of whieh stull pre- 
serves the costumes ol ( ce, from whieh it was colomzed ceniu 
ries ago. ‘The bay itse is bl s the sky, searcelv rutfed all 
day with the wind, and covered by countless boats fishing or creep 
ing on with their prc sque late suls yust filled: while the 


atmosphere over sea, eity at 1 mountain is of a clearness and bril 


lianey which is meonceivable m ot countries. ‘The superiority 
of the skv and climate of Italy is no fable in any part of this del- 
cious land—but m N s, if the dav I have spent here is a fair 


specimen, It is mate! less even for [raly There is something like 
a fine blue veil of a most dazzling transparency over the mountains 
around, but above and between there seems nothing but viewless 
space—nothing like air that a bird could rise upon. The eye gets 
intoxicated almost with gazing on it. 


} 


We have just returned from our first excursion to Pompeii. It ¥ town is now cleared and open to the sky 





|| lies on the southern side of the bay, just below the volcano which 
|| overwhelmed it, about twelve miles from Naples. The road lay 
| along the shore, and is lined with villages which are only separated 
i by name. 


Herculaneum, and the danger of undermining it has stopped the 
excavations of unquestionably the richest city buried by Vesuvius 
We stopped at a little gate in the midst of the village, and taking a 
guide and two torches, descended to the only part of it now visible, 
by near a hundred steps. We found ourselves at the back of an 
amphitheatre. We entered the narrow passage, and the guide 
pointed to several of the upper seats for the spectators which had 
They were lined with marble, as the whole 
To realize the effect of these 
ruins, it is to be remembered that they are imbedded in solid lava, 


been partially dug out 
amphitheatre appears to have been 


like rock, near a hundred feet deep, and that a city which is itself 
ancient 1s built above them. The carnage in which we came stood 
high over our heads, in a time-worn street, and ages had passed 
and many generations of men had lived and died over a splendid 
city, Whose very name had been forgotten! It was discovered in 
sinking a well, which struck the door of the amphitheatre. The 
guide took us through several other long passages, dug across and 
around it, showing us the orchestra, the stage, the numerous en- 
trances, aad the bases of several statues which are taken to the 
This is the only part of the excavation that 
rain been filled with rubbish. The 


museum at Naples 





remains open, the others having ¢ 
noise of the carriages overhead in the street of Portici was like a 
deafening thunder 

In a hurry to pet to Pompen, which is much more interesting, we 
rscended to daylight, and drove on. Coasting along the curve of 
the bay, with only a succession of villas and gardens between us 
ind the beach, we soon came to Torre del Greco, a small town 


by an eruption thirty-nine years ago 


which was overwhelmed - 


Vesuvius here nses gradually on the left, the crater bemg at a 
distance of five miles. The road crossed the bed of dry lava, which 
extends to the sea im a broad black mass of cinders, giving the 

} 


country the most desolate aspect. ‘The town ts rebuilt just beyond 


the ashes, and the streets are crowded with the thoughtless in- 
habitants, who buy and sell, and lounge in the sun, with no more 
remembrance or fear of the voleano than the pe ople ol a city in 


America 


Another halt hour brought us to a long, high bank of earth and 





ishes, thrown out trom the excavations; a vl. passing on, we stop- 
iat the gate of Pompen.+ A guide met us, and we entered 


We found ourselves in the ruins of a public square, surrounded with 


small low columns of red marble On the ryht were several smal! 
prisons, in one of which was found the skeleton of a man with its 
feet m tron stocks The cell was verv small, and the poor fellow 
st have been suffocated without even a hope of escape The 
nos justin front were scratched with ancient names. possit ly 
those of the guard stationed at the door of the priso Dhis square 
Ss surrounded With shops, in which were found the reves and riches 

f tradesmen, consisting of an immense vanety In one of tl 
s was found the skeleton of a new-born child, and in one 

it of the square the skeletons of sixty men, s to be s 





ders, who, in the severity of Roman discipline, dared not fly, and 


perished at their post There were several advertisements ol 

niiators on the pillars, and it appears that at the tume of the erup 

n the inhabitants of Pompeu were principally assembled m_ the 
Treat amy theatre, at a show 

We lett the s ire, and visiting several small private | ses ne 
it, | issed into a street with as t ascent, the pavement of w 
was worn deep with carriage-wheels It appeared to have led from 
the 4 er part ot Ww civ ¢ ectiy to the sea, ar ra y wea 
must have be« quite a char el te Water S high stones a i 

° ‘7 ' s i] Borie t ‘ erase ‘ ' s 

s e gener v the es . t the 
‘ I lav, June twe ‘ swe ’ 
stiuddden and % nt shock ofan ea x “ was r 

each time alx ee es s y se ds. This 

first calamity ’ ‘ igeneral ¢ . . 
fre led trom the houses to the ga t t a-Sicle 
where they passe the tin drea \ t 

| nen, Women and ¢ ‘ we © stre 
\ , ace to the cathed ’ 4 f 
Ue bre l ivto S lav t Was st s 
e air hot Wedw ‘ s i \ ss \ " 

er ‘ dur “ wil © We sever shocks 
inea ine atte edowar al e? ins \ 
ove ! ints were ‘ i ‘ va ‘ Ke a 4 

s ‘ ot ¢ Wie ‘ t { ‘ ‘ 

! crater the s 1 { Ves s towa t t 
mounta on the western side l ents ‘ va, of ay é 
tous 1 tude, now ed Y t ‘ ( \ tw 
direct s one strea ta t its les ve 
se toward Te t (rre a Ar ¢ teen rT ints 
Atle after ee rs’ devas strea , 
sea, for a le { near er tee " é eve “ ina 
Ss mine shove the streets the tows The reflec stor 
ited “ e city N s ent s dista Ihe ‘ 
Torre el Greco Was completely s ew tops « ! s 

" s excepted, while every ‘ e 4 \ iwhu 

Va Tan became a& dese the ees g row “ NISeS 
razed, and the g nd tor many miles int covered w ( ers al 
ashes, Which last lav about one finger dec n Naples.” 

+ Pompeii, as my readers know, was buried by an er tion of Vesu 
vius about thirty years a r the ¢ ‘ Xion of « Say ind Was 
accidentally discovered, some ¢ ty Vears ; vt i ersin a 
vineyard over it, after lying forgotten near seventeen tures!’ The 


shower of * cinders, hot water and ashes,” which buried it, settled into 


a loose mass, which has been easily removed, and about one third of the 


The first is Portici, where the king has a summer | 
palace, through the court of which the road passes. It is built over | 


pestles and mor 





I distances were placed across the street, leaving open places between 
| for the carriage-wheels. (I think there is a contrivance of the 
same kind in one of the streets of Baltimore.) 
We mounted thence to higher ground, the part of the city not 
excavated. A peasant’s hut and a large vineyard stand high above 
| the ruins, and from the door the whole city and neighbourhood are 
seen to advantage. The effect of the scene is strange beyond ée- 
| scription. Columns, painted walls, wheel-worn streets, amphithea- 
| tres, palaces, all as lonely and deserted as the grave, stand around 
| you, and behind is a poor cottage and a vineyard of fresh earth just 
| putting forth its buds, and beyond the broad, blue, familiar bay, 
| covered with steamboats and sails, and populous modern Naples 
| in the distance—a scene as strangely mingled, perhaps, as any to 
| be found in the world. We looked around for a while, and then 
| walked on through the vineyard to the amphitheatre which lies be- 
yond, near the other gate of the city. It is a gigantic ruin, com- 
pietely excavated, and capable of containing twenty thousand spee- 
The form is oval, and the architecture particularly fine 
Besides the many vomitories or passages for ingress and egress, 


tators 
there are three smaller alleys, one used as the entrance for wild 
beasts, one for the gladiators, and the third as that by which the 
i, a S 
The skeletons of eight lions and a man. 
supposed to be their keeper, were found in one of the dens beneath 


ny, 


dead were taken away. 


and those of five other persons near the different doors. It is pre- 


sumed that the greater proportion of the inhabitants of Pompeu 





e they were 
nearly all assembled on this spot, and these few skeletons only have 


must have escaped by sea, as the ¢ ruption occurred wi 


been found.* 

We returned through the vineyard, and stopping at the cottage, 
called for some of the wine of the last vintage, (delicious, like all 
those in the neighbourhood of Vesuvius) and producing our basket of 
provisions, made a most agreeable dinner. Two parties of English 


passed while we were sitting at our out-of-doors table. Our atten- 


dant was an uncommonly pretty gurl of sixteen, borm on the spot 


and famous just now as the object of a young English nobleman’'s 


particular admiration. She is a fine, dark-eved creature, bat cer- 


tainly no prettier than every filth peasant girl in Italy 
down into the 


Having fimshed our picts resque meal, we we 


ancient streets once more, and arrived at the small temple of Isis 
a building in excellent preservation On the altar stood, when it 
was excavated, a smal! statue of Isis, of exquisite workmanship, 


now in the museum, to whic nh ll the curlosities of the place are 





carned,) and behind this we were shown the secret peactrale. where 
the priests were cor ealed who uttered the ora es supposed to t 
pronounced by the goddess The access was by a small secret 
flaht of stairs, communicating with the ay nents of the priests im 
the rear Phe largest of these apartments was ibly the refec- 
torv, a ere was kk dahuman skeleton i ible, upon wh ct 
iv dinner utensils, ct nen ty es, bones olf ft s, bread and wine 
ind a faded garland of flowers. In the kitehe \ h we next vi 
sited, were found cooking utensils, re s ol the skele 
t ola man tea vy aga tthe w wit 1 aX s hand, and 
near him a conside ‘ w“ ul ev tly cut to make 
his ese e wt i the door was st t by « > Phe skeleton 
t t the |} sts was ‘ t ie, and in his 
hand three t ind six ‘ s . ‘ two of bronze 
‘ t I 1, Wra i st y ‘ Het ad pr bably 
stopped betore his flight to 1d himself w treasures of the 
ter t i was overtaken by t st ve ‘ s and suffocated 
The sk t s of one r tw t supposed tc 
ve been s ered w | e is bea 
fully ved with mosan is t vate houses 
. ‘ sof P t , court is bor- 
t iw a t te | s of the Romar 
1) Lhave 1 ert ! ‘ nerate the cur 
s 1 ind ‘ ‘ parts and I miy no 
those w most impresse¢ vy me V phe enumeration 
v Mada Stark, will 1 exe sting to those 
‘ ’ ‘ eaa her it 
We iss xt ma ssas stre t theatre, a large 
some | nov, where the seats f t vestals, consuls, and 
t ices of r © We eserve ce up the hill t 
temple of Hercules, w must have 1 noble edifice, 
‘ na ng a superb view « sea 
The next ct was t tr ruiar { ! pen space sur- 
r “ t ‘ ticos, s ¢ V ed Dore columns 
Here we several sk s, one of w was that of aman 
‘ ‘ { self w ( silver coins, cups, 
s. s s kles er sw 1 under him 
Near here, under the rums of a wall, were discovered skeletons ot 
i i t wornan, and on the a of t ter two beautiful 
i sol 
We entered from this a broad street, lined with shops, against 
© walis of wih were pain s esco s ptions iT deep- 
ed paint. representing the o tions and ng the names ot 
¢ pants In one of the wast nd a pie of salt-fish, smel- 
r strongly after seventeen centuries s | lane leading 
s street, the g le le s toa shop, ¢ ited with pictures 
t tv us K s,a shed w is marble dressers, 
lf earthen rs, supposed to have beionged t vender of fish and 
ves. A little further on was a baker's shop, with a well-used 
ven, in which was founda batch of bread burnt to acinder. Neat 
us was the house of a midwife In it were found several instru- 


t construction, unknown to the mo- 


nents of a simple and excelle 


erns, a forceps, remains ot me 


dicines in a wooden box, and various 


tars. The walls were ornamented with frescoes of 
e graces, Venus and Adonis, and similar subjects 


* “ The number of skeletons hitherto disinterred in Pompeu and its 


j 
4 suburbs is three hundred.” —Stark 
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SHEPHERDS’ SONG. 
Original! 

1. 


Sueruerps, from your sleep awake, 
Morning opes her golden eye, 


The temple of the pantheon is a magnificent ruin, and must have 
been one of the choicest in Pompeii. Its walls are decorated with | 
exquisite paintings in fresco, arabesques, mosaics, &c., and its court 
is one hundred and eighty feet long, and two hundred and thirty 
broad, and contains an altar, around which are twelve pedestals for 
statues of the twelve principal deities of the ancients. Gutters of 
marble are placed at the base of the ¢riclinium, to carry away the 
blood of the victims. A thousand coins of bronze, and forty or 
fifty of silver, were found near the sanctuary. 

We passed on to the Curea, a semicircular building, for the dis- 
cussion of matters of religion by the magistrates; a temple of Ko- 
mulus; the remains of a temple of Janus ; a splendid building called 
the chalcidicum, constructed by the priestess Eumachea and her 
son, and dedicated as a temple of concord, and came at last, by a 
regular ascent, into a large and spacious square, called the forum 
ertle. This part of the city of Pompeii must have been extremely 
imposing. Porticoes, supported by noble columns, encompassed 
its vast area; the pedestals of colossal statues, erected to distin- 
tinguished citizens, are placed at the corners; at the northern ex- 
tremity rose a stately temple of Jupiter; on the right was another 
temple to Venus; beyond, a large public edifice, the use of which 
is not known; across the narrow street which bounds it stood the 
Basilica, an immense building, which served as a court of justice 
and an exchange 

We passed out at the gate of the city and stopped at a sentry- 


box, in which was found a skeleton in full armour—a soldier who } 


had died at his post! From hence formerly the road descended di- 
rectly to the sea, and for some distance was lined on either side 
with the magnificent tombs of the Pompetans. Among them was } 
that of the vestal virgins; left unfinished when the city was de- 
stroved; avery handsome tomb, in which was found the skele- | 
ton of a woman, with a lamp in one hand and jewels in the other, 
(who had probably attempted to rob before her flight), and a very 
handsome square monument, with a beautiful re/rero on one of 
the slabs, representing (as emblematic of death) a ship furling her 
sails on coming into port. Near one of the large family sepuleclres 
stands a small semicircular room, intended for the funeral feast 
after a burial; and here were found the remaims of three men 


around a table, scattered with relics of a meal. They were over- 


whelmed ere their feast was concluded over the dead 
We went 


The skeleton of an ass was found chained to 


The principal inn of Pompeii was just mside the gate 


over the ruins of it 


a ring in the stable, and the tire of a wheel lay in the court yard 


Chequers ire painted on the side of the door, as a sign 
‘ 


Below the tombs stands the “ suburban villa of Diomed,” one o 


the most sumptuous edifices of Pompeu. Here was found every 


thing that the age could furnish for the dwelling of a man of wealth 
Statues, frescos, yewels, wine, household utensils of every desernp 
tion, skeletons of servants and dogs, and every kind of elegant 
furniture. The family was large, and in the first moment of 
terror, they all retreated to a wine vault under the villa, where them 


skeletons, (eighteen grown persons and two children) were to 
£ z I 


seventeen centuries after’ There was really something startling 
in walking through the deserted rooms of this beautiful villa—more 
than one feels elsewhere in Pompen, for it rs more like the elegance 
and taste of our own dav; and with the brightness of the preserved 


walls, and the certainty with which the use of each reom ts ascertain 
' 


ed, it seems as if the living inhabitant would step from some corner 
and welcome you. The figures on the walls are as fresh as if don 
vesterday. "The baths look as if they might scarce be dry trom use 
It seems incredible that the whole christian age has elapsed 


this was a human dwelling—occupied by its last family t 











Sariour was walking the u , 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the curious places to whic! 
the guide led us m this extraordinary city On our retarn thro 
the streets, among the ects of interest was the scof S ‘ 
the historian I did not t k, when reading his beautif itin at 
school, that I sho ever sit down Ss pat r' Sallust was ric 
and his b se is uncom nivt fsome Here is s¢ t his 
inner court. his kitchen, his garden, hus dining room, his guest 
chamber, ail pertect!y stinguishabie by the sym cal frescos 
the walls. In the court was a fountain of pretty construction, a 
Opposite, Te the rear, was i flower-gar en, ¢ ’ i eu s 

dining mopen airins ie | skelet faten s 
sed to be the wife of the lhistonan) and three servants, known by 
their diflerent ornaments, were found near the door of the street 

We passed adrugy st'ss op ar 1a cook-shop, and entered, tread 
ing on a beautiful mosaic floor, the * house of the « 
se named, from the character of the paintings with which it is 
namented threug t. The frescos found here are the finest 
cient paimtings im the wo ld, and from some per rity in the rings 
upon the fingers of the female fgures, they are s ppased to he 
family portraits With assistance lke thi yw easly 
nation re-peoples these deserted dwellir gs! 

A heavy shower « ve us to the shelter of the wine-vaults of 
Diomed, as we were yout stepping mto our carriage to return to 
Naples. We spent the time im exploring li d some 1 \ 
or forty earthen irs still half-buried im the ashes w 1 drifte 
through the loop-holes of the celiar In another half } r the 
black cloud had passed away over Vesuvius, and the sun set bel 
Posilipo in a flood of splendour We were at home soon after 
dark, having had o fill of astonishment for once I have seen 
nothing in my life so remarkable as this disentombed city I have 
passe ad over, in the des riy tion, Many things which were weil worth 





g, but it would have grown into a mere catalogue e]s¢ "o 
= = ~ 1 





notin 
should come to Italy. It is a privilege to realize these things | 
which could not be bought too dearly, and they cannot be realized 
but by the eye. 
to the fancy. 


Descripuon conveys but a poor shadow of them 


Soars above the flow'ry lea; 
As he pours from warb'ling throat, 


Rosy beams in beauty break 
; 
| 
} 
| 
| 
See! the lark with early note 
j Songs of cheerful melody. 


Love may loose, 


Chorus 


Ch 


Over ocean, earth and sky! 
Tis fair nature’s sweetest hour, 
In her loveliest garb she reigns. 
Wake! and in her sylvan bower, 
Tune her praise in joyous strains! 


Why should we, to cots confined, 
While this beauteous hour away ? 

but not unbind, 

Charms that shepherds find in day! 


Lead our fleecy flocks away 
To their pasture in the dell; 
Blithe our songs, our hearts are gay, 


Shepherds’ joys, oh who can t 
Not the prince, 
On his couch of silk and ¢ 
Nor thealave whom 


ww rhe 


who restless sleeps 


In yon city's narrow fold ! 


Morning, morning, here we 
In thy healthful 
While each zephyr, gently stea 
Bears on high o 


‘ 


ld: 
vd 


keeps 





"1° 


r vrateful voice 


Morning, morning, here we, kneeling, 
In thy healthful smiles rejoice, 
While each zephyr, gently stealing, 
Bears on high our grateful voice ! 


Morning, morning, here we, kneeling 
In thy healthful smiles rejoice, 
While each zephyr, gently stealing 

Bears on high our grateful voice. 


kneeling, 


j among the writers of Queen Anne’s day.’ 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF 


LETTERS FROM THE EAST—JOUN NEAL. 


‘ 
T nave now brought Mr. Nea 
birth place I spoke mm mv per 
s enemies mm his absence had ra 
of his country ;"* and . el 
entitled to the appellation of tts 
lepe lence as a writer rat 
generous piauc ! ‘ i 
! our lit ature, I ’ sa 
t so much to ¢ 
American, as to make s ; 
tice, Aa matter of « ‘ 
we to their chan s, whether 
But suchat te vy no 
to America Phe sy stry 
i tus earuer prod 
¢ ‘ ite wis ‘ n 
eve Ihisrepres¢ = 
} enti = ‘ 
ten Ne |ss i y 
‘ all its afles ! . { 
censures not ac ‘ " ve 
‘ ademna ‘ nt | 
st i s Ile « | ‘ 
ed: 1 “ “ 
diate ca f rst 
4 : this ve Kf 
f receivir « ox 
The y Mr N 
Dyer i ‘ ey 
culates | " 
imnpresse t the i 
1 eX} n¢ vel-w 
facts—the Salem i ‘ 
llowever stifles s r 
re cet thus 
To succeed as I I 
“Ww ld not do f ! ’ 1 ite 
‘ ntry Who w 
ti 1 ‘ t LE ' V ask 
\ s’? Sheer mimict 
nicry, Wherever the s 
1 sort ¢ ! noon-dayv | 
! ever au ‘ 1 ‘ ries w“ 
Phe British ar I f nov 
re as a ¢ and they w s 
They wa " il Amerncan wr 
Vite 1 his itive t 7 
That they never had Our be 
American writers. They are I 
in every thing they s s auth 
their sto &; Int r dialogue, § 
the very characters they draw 
is to be found im any of our native 


true Yankee phrase.” 


* For my part I do not; 


CHARACTER, 


- ————— 
not pretend to write what the English themselves call English. 
* * © * T never shall write what is now worshipped under the 
i name of classical English. It is no natural language—it never was 

—it never will be spoken alive on this earth; and therefore ought 

never to be written. We have dead languages enough now; but 
|| the deadest language I ever met with or heard of, was that in use 


* * * * “One of my objects was to show my countrymen, that 
| there are abundant and hidden sources of fertility in their own beau- 
uful brave earth, waiting only to be broken up; and barren places, 
to all outward appearances, in the Northern as well as Southern 
America—yet teeming below with bright soil—where the plough- 
share that is driven through them with a strong arm, will come out 
laden with rich mineral and followed by running water: places 
where if you but lay your ear to the scented ground, you may hear 
the perpetual gush of innumerable fountains, pouring their subter- 
ranean melody night and day among the minerals and rocks, the 
iron and the gold: places where the way-faring man, the pilgrim, 
or the wanderer, through what he may deem the very deserts of 
literature, the barren-places of knowledge, will find the very roots 
of the withered and blasted shrubbery, which, like the traveller in 
Peru, he may have acewentally uptorn in his weary and discoura- 
ging ascent, and the very bowels of the earth mto which he hae 
torn lus way, heavy with a brightness that may be coined, like the 
soil about the favorite hiding-places of the sunny-haired Apollo.” 
The next publication from the pen of Mr. Neal was “ Aurnor 
snip,’ Svo pp 267—" A Tale hy a New Englander 





Phis work, with Rachel Dyer, was reviewed m the Eng 
Magazine, April, 1831, and in such a manner that I cannot avoid 
the temptation of giving you an extract or two from the article 

* We vouchsafe John Neal, author of Authorship, a cordial grasp 
of our good nght-hand, and beg to introduce him to our readers as 
agentleman worthy of taking a place in the roll of the select He 


exults im the name of Yankee, and Yankees should be proud of him 


He has written American books, and therefore have we singled out 
tus latest publication for the text of this discourse 
It will afford us sincere pleasure to have frequent opportunities 
of holding colloquy with the genius of John Neal We respect the 
man tor his hearty wentiheation with his country, and s pou 
humored adoption of national distinctions, irritating to minds less 
contident of their strength They who would arrive at a satisfac 
tory conception of the bent and force of his talent mitist avert to 
s works An ye B hwriters nor can be |} t as his 
Live ry trom the smooth and crowds sav, he has 
ew ss iry track the untr ‘ ‘ Lif 
‘ ' ‘ ler y ex t suv ! so 
ew " . to walk he at " s hin « 
‘ ene 5 ! xt | ’ ' 
er ‘ ve i 1 m, a vs ‘ ! 
‘ * ! « to la \ ‘ eon 
‘ ” Ke r state ‘ ‘ t ly ‘ { 
Aitl ‘ ‘ ! t er 
! re} vy the deep . ! ‘ - v 
‘ 
ne Ww Mr. Nea I u's M 
\ clay hie “ | ve 
| ‘ A 
‘ =F) 
muel 
’ ‘ | eve 
| 
! \ s every 
‘ ‘ should 
( ce must 
1 | ‘ ind 
“ " It Ca 
proac 
ilw ‘ ‘ A het 
4 ‘ i ¥ ! il i 
mw au ind 
nd re 
‘ else Whe 
‘ ous 
| eve, 
‘ \ excuse its 
Wi not easure 
tw ‘ If we 
t round 
. ‘ eth it 
‘ ‘ 
! ‘ Mr. Ne com 
wii ble v4 of our 
( { { cra i ‘ j hen 
of ourown | | vy forced hun 
Ss OW! a) ru iu ‘ ition which 
t > ollen roy ‘it ty s OW ihap cence and 
‘ s I t y t his ad 
\ ters isp He is no 
Pat ndeed it that poverty compelled him as it 
f: pity, t e 4 1 not hav een formed 
st { re trv ré ry competition 
! ed a { pas to t the no 
t A ” ‘ t , own im- 
‘ le , n ' ' vit m But Neal 
Amencan, heart and soul Heisa Yankee, proud of his coun 
s ct rymen hie ¢ is here al ng ovr own vers, 
row } “, j row! ) ess es i s books are 
Amenecan hue He works in American mines. The gold 
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that he finds is American gold, pure and brilliant, new and priceless 
I now ask my countrymen, if they will leave posterity, or other 
than Americans, to proclaim the reputation of such a man; for re- 
putation, some day or other, will follow his name, as sure as the 
shadow follows the sun. I ask them if a writer of so much origi- 
nality and strength, who has contributed abroad and at home, so 
much to the formation of an American literature, shall be passed 
over in silence among those whom we are proud of? America Is 
independent in polities, in legislation, in trade— but alas! not inde- 
ndent in hterature Gaur own works, our own writers, have no 
fame at home till the blaze of their glory is reflected from abroad 
Nothing is good here, no coin will circulate, not even what the En- 
glishman will grasp for if wrought im his own country, unless it Is 
and 


Are 


the old worn-out scenes of Europe, London or Paris, the Thames or 


stamped as genuine in another clime For what have we ears, 


eves, and hearts, but to hear, and see, and feel for ourse lves? 


the Seme, or Rome itself and her falling temples, better fitted for 


American genius, than the ocean-current of our own Mississippi, or 


the temples of august nature in American forests! If Scott were 


here, he would immortalize our solitudes, and make our Alleghanies 





ring with fame ‘The dialect of the genuine Yankee would then 
become more famous than that of the highlands or lowlands of 
Scotland Our own writers are never so happy as when at home 
Put Flint in the woods and prairies of Missourt and Hlinots, and 
his eve brightens, and his heart beats he is trar sporting he os dt 
vine—but take him from thenee, and he is bot a third-rate English 
man. Intruth, a student of art or of nature cannot live in the west, 
without feeling himself uplitted and exalted by the associations 
about him. ‘There is not a rocky island m Maine not full of legends 
of marvellous attraction. Our ocean ts as magniticent as that 
which washes the shores of Batam. Campbell and Southey come 
to us for the plots of poetic romances Where has voper been so 
happy as at home—in our ¢evoiutionary story or the wild western 
prairie—or when he cuts loose from Europe and drifts upon the 
ecean’—that Cooper, whe ts now languishing abroad tor the vivid 
pictures and st indy energy of his ow native land Eneoursge 
American literatvre then; encourage American authors. If genius 
appear, appli d and emblazon tt ‘Take by the hand, and stand by 
him who has the contidence and courage to explore our own trea 
sures. Overlook faults, overlook errors away with the dross and 
rust;—but i evidences of genius ppear, say so, Spe tk forth, erv 


onward and the American peo 
vladden its flight "the vag 
of Neal, tt 


from the 


\W 


upward,” and fet the loud voice ot 


ple strenothen its w and ines of 
a Dl rae, tut 
his very punet 


ike of the Woods to the 


Hues 
t first an evident 
Red River 


ll his own coun 


Woltations it 


Bulwer a 
ireulated 


St. Crom 


copier ol lation, are ¢ 


and the I, 





trymen worship as mwroug ht m an Eng! simans work What they 
pass over in an Amencan 

Mr. Neal is now in this city, at work with his accustomed energy 
upon law and literature, lan we, and sual, upon almost every 
thing else The death of an unele. to leaving him a portion of his 
estate, has taker mway that stim s which formerly urged him to 
literary publication, and m= some ¢ ree made ham trifle with hoes 
reputatio But he is 1 strious now—none are more so—ene 
get eerfi happy in a family growing up around him, and ts 





ORIGINAL NOTICES OF THE FINE ARTS, 


MUsIC AND MUSICIANS, 


MOZAR 
Mozart 


our reprobat 


Wins 


the most unequivocal 


the sulject of we cannot hel 


mot th 


PeXpressing, Vu 


terms mannerin which 





his beautitul opera HR » Ma Was lust seas n presented to 
the public at the Py ure. Wedo not allude to the ‘mount 
which was managed with much taste and splendour, mor to. the 
sngers, who, we dare say, did ther utmost, but to the shametul meg 
lect observable in its instrumental arrangement. Inall places pos 
sessing orchestras of less calibre than the one for which the compo 
ser orminally wrote, we have uniformly seen the score se condensed 
and remodelled to suit their various capabilities, as to leave no great 
or glaring interstices in the harmomes and progressions. "This can 
not, of course, even when done im the best manner, be so eth etiy 
as the original instrumentation; but itis, notwithstanding, far pr 
ferable to the halt-naked, talentless guise in which this fine compo 
s tion was introduced to the audience. Why did not the amateur 


who, we beleve, has frequently before arranged pieces most etlectively 
for this establishment, jog the director's elbow, and pomt out the 
necessity which existed for alteration and compression ? 
BRINGING ANI INCERs 

Errors in singing insinuate themselves so easily into the minds of 
unpractised persons, and the difficulty is so great in correcting them 
when grown into a habit, that we have thought it best thus early to 
throw out a few remarks, which perhaps may tend to a more f 
catous guidance of the voiee, than the many common-place do is 


with which the beginner in thos delightful, but diffienlt scrence, is fre 
quently bewildered and d 
The mechamisin and production of a proper tone, is the found 


art of vocalization, and should, therefore, be the 





usted 

iflon 
stone of th first and 
principal object of care and attention. Unlettered singers have 
most invariably of 
vaices, and the system of instruction practised by some professors ot 


i 
an erroneous and unnatural mode using ther 
the present day, tends most materally to increase and contirm, in 
stead of checking this prevailing evil. We allude especially to the 
bad habit which exists, of merely teaching the pupil songs, without 
first carefully and gradually preparing the voiee for their reception; 
if this were invariably made a sine que non by the master, he would 
gain far more honour by the refusal to disgrace himself 
it most assured!y is—than by building a showy superstructure on a 
sandy foundation, with the agreeable consciousness that itis every 


for disgrace 


| moment liable to tumble abont his ears, fur want of adequate 
supporters, 

Itis much to be regretted that many musicians of considerable re- 
putation, have endorsed with their countenance and sanction, pupils 
who were profoundly ignorant of the first principles of their art 
This applies most peculiarly to England; it is one of the main rea- 


sons why they have not, even at this day, that decent musical 





school, which is possessed, in a greater or less degree, by every other 
While upon this part of our subject, we 
cannot help relating a circumstance, which shows at a glance how 


nation in Christendom. 





deeply this frothy system of tuition has taken root in the « 
try, and will also serve as a warning to those who may in future 


coun- 


have the care or guidance of our native talent. 

The usual mode in England of obtaining a musical education, with 
a view to the development of vocal power, is to article or apprentice 
the pupil to a person of tolerable repute, for a term of three, five 
years; the master generally receiving a pre- 
and the half of any money which may 


or, 





In Somme Cases 


seven 


mium im the first instance, 


be afterwards gained by theatrical or concert engagements, when 
the scholar is sufficiently advanced to appear with advantage. This 
happened to be the case with a young lady, who was in the above 


named manner placed under one of the most celebrated men in Lon- 





don After a little tume she was brought out at Drury-lane theatre, 
in the opera of Der Freischutz—all went on smoothly—the publi 
were well pleased, and so we have no doubt was Miss G Next 
came Abon Hassan—better and better—then another piece—more 
liked than ever—something else—applauded to the skies—in fact 
during the whole of the time she continued with Mr. T. Cooke 

every body was perfectly satisfied; but at length her time expires 

and mark the change: the audience began to find the same graces 


and ca tafter night in music of the 


he eould 


lenzas used nigh MOST Opposite 


character—the manager found that s not study d est, that 


she was not capable of teaching herself the music of a new opera 
and, th t! 


Her musica! reputat 
to the minor theatres 
a third 


ndly and gradually cult 


season found the lady 
on gone past reeall 


end of the minus an enyayvemels 


} } 
site 


bel 


when 


ied to 


wast 
ve 


venipee resort 


and has been we for some ve 


had her | 
no rr 


irs drag 


ron or fourth rate sla mwers bee 


vated, there wi ison why sie 





with an excellent voice, eh ning person, and good 


j 


continued in the orginal s n with honour and 


public 





tuat pro 
rseit 
have etted but one of many 
tor 
s scholars prematurely forward, and pa t 


hemin whatever may be wanted vets an imi 


rnc thre 


nstances which might be adda- 


and the reason this maltreatment is but too plain: the 


forem 








lument nd conse ntly amasses doub 7 
from 


ren entint t taken 
rh tritiste ms of its professors, to put the strong counter 
{ ess mode 


Italy, tl 


" ri 
recollect a parallel ¢ 


: 
check o roval on this most hurtful and heart! 


of condiet Itt it 


master's fame would be for ever 


rt 


rome We 
nor Banderal, which was 
d. He 


me ot the 


with regard to S no 


ne jist thent was thie 


Hhiest int 


first and best 


yproval of such conduct was so gene 
that he 


n Paris until the st 


was ultimately obliced 


rim had blown over 


of the scholar be clo 


aster, the direct interest 
ie for maturely forward 


We hop: 


musical talent established 


ner Possesses 


in foreing hs pupil pr 


enerally be found too 





lionel for the structs 


this country L: cannot fail of suceess irtot the comn 


itv, Who take an ind carefully ex 


the Mute or viol 


tan ses 





n properly obtained, she be most carefully 





n less 





mipletely 


t 
of his v 
tered 


Accustomer 
the foundation, 
; TT 


mly the quality but a | 
‘ i i i t ul ' t “ i- 


whol 





through the ext 
be «¢ 


consid 


may yns as la 


should is not 


yal’s org mne singers make etlec 


of style others excel in pathe c, and 
n come ¢ In the present sta of the matter, it becomes 


therefore t int duty « 


pup 
sway 


a thes 


' } 
s mhental 


ipert iretu Wwateh 


and physical bent, in order that nature n 


assisted, f working up and 
nfts and powers which a proper d 


ered h When this is 
ention it generally ean be, 


instead « na wrong tack 


thereby counteracting the 





very 
neht have rend vhliv valuable 
due and proper att 
exercises should be selected or written with a view to its encourage- 
ment; and while an adequate degree of Knowledge ought to be im- 


cernment 1 


certained, which, by 


— a 
parted on each separate style, this “ ruling passion,” or power, should 
be made the sheet-anchor and principa! hope of distinction and profit. 

Much more might be said on this subject, and perhaps on some 
future occasion We may again recur to it. The system of teaching 
as practised in England is gaining ground here, and the consequence 
most assurediy will be,that, like her, we shall have no distinctive schoo] 
of our own. The d stance which divides us from Europe, will fortu- 
nately form some security against the inroads of those shoals of exotic 
performers, with whom she is continually crowded—let us then 








‘ 


intreat our influential citizens to pay some attention to the cultiva- 
and not impugn their own good sense, by 
affecting a knowledge of what they cannot at present understand 
merely because it is novel and fashionable 


tion of home 





produce, 





ARION 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


BOOK TABLE. 





We know not how professor Longfellow could have bestowed 


upon the rea l 


de Don J. 


truly a gem 


present than the © Cop/ 
just published by Allen & Ticknor. It 
The matter and the manner of publication are equally 
The first part gives a history of the 


ng public a more acceptable 


re Manrique”’ 


/ 








worthy of praise devotional poe- 


try of Spain, accompanied by several extracts faithfully and spirited! y 





translated. Among these we would especially notice a beautiful 
Latin hymn, in the Leonine stanza, by the celebrated Francis 
Xavier, the apostle of the Indies, which might serve as a counterpart 
to the well known hymn beginning * Dies ira, dies ila.’ Next 
to the introduction come the * Coplas,”” an clegy by Manrique upon 
which merits all the encominms bestowed upon it by the 

wr; and is filled with natural and afiecting unages of the 





yw state of sublunary things and the certainty of death, joined 
to repeated inculcations of the duty ef preparation for the inevita- 
ble doom that awaits us all. After this solemn proémium, the au- 


thor introduces his father, and compares him with the herves of an- 






































tiquity, commemorating his exploits against the Moors and his 
loyalty to his king, and closes with the personification of death, 
who comes to summon the cavalier’ to leave this world of 
cares, for a lasting inheritan he great excellence of the work 
s the parallelism of the trans n many mstances whole lines 
ind parts of ng rendered ish, without changing 
he relative or meaning ef as word, This is the 
more remarkable when we consider the difficulty of expressing the 
s t ents of a forewen writer with mit periphrasis, and that circum - 
locution is the besetting sin of imitators and translators. Professor 
Longtellow has appended several sonnets by different writers in the 
Italan stanza, which Milton borrowed from Italy, as well as the 
French and Spanish authors. Here again we remarked a close 
correspondence between the originals and the translation, without 
iny tendency to tameness or stiffmess. This book does much to 
convince us of Neuman’s assertion of th sin 
tw 1 the two languayes tween which he afl 
ina Vand ution existed than anv other, not ex 
MK a | work of Professor Longfellow will add 
te re} m, hivh asit is, and contnbute to spread a taste for 
Spanish erature in this country 
iuthoress of the “Conversations with Lerd By- 
mut with a novel—entitled “The Repealers’’—from 
y, Lea and Blanchard—a shade above medioerity 
dupheity of the pl ind the improbability of 
part which, we suppose ves it the title, is 
seriptions of Insh el r dis entire 
rated from the greater | on Ww hor sents English 1 
yoth in nt and terest. Ther some , nsulat 
neations of character whose min ness | sus to magi 
rawn from personal observation ; but, asa whole, * The Repealers’ 
will not advance the literary reputation of Lady Blessington 
Itis a long while, according to the present se iunnual method 
of ng novels, since Lady Morgan’s last appearance before th 
rea | She seems aware of the pec iriv uninviting as 
| tot th sto a writer at the present moment, when serious and 
iv, So snd frivolous prodt ms are viewed with almost equal 
there e by people to whom | r considerations are now 
such engrossing impertan Drama see s st published 
by Harpers of no pretension and of tle po 1y 
! Iwh more sensible books w f attra r atten 
». A dramatic novel is a novelty in these times, and many of the 
scenes istrate foreibly the disturbed state of Trela and t 
nanners of the peasantry. The stage directions, as we s e they 
st le « are more significant and compre Isi\ in Lord 
Bur rs nod 
Carey, Lea and Blanchard, have sent us the History of Spain 
ind P | of Dr. La rss s, and, as usual, ex 
in r stvle. This v eis especially v thle fora lit 
rary s fic list of Spamsh, Port se and M vnedan 
wi sw 1we have often desired to f but hitherto vain 
vt i cal table, w hheerveS aS ankey the 
v of all sour Ties port isa wos i Se t 
rsale, without mentioning the history which is, in this volume 
yt luwn to 1788.) Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia maintains a 
r ik than any other periodical p hea i, silice it lar eAcess 
lin rary reputation of its contnb rs 
THE DRAMA, 
THE PARK THEATRE, 
Tue attraction of Mr. Charles Kemble and his fascinating daug 
ter continues undiminished Since our last they have produced 
Sheridan Knowles’ play ot m reminds us 
very forcibly of Massinger ; vet harmonious 
rhythm, pervades all io not think so 
vhly of the dramatic if some others 
from this author's pen, it ts full of poetical beauties of the most 
refined deseription, and well deserves a place in the memory and 
library of the frends of the drama. 


Mrs. Austin will, we understand, shortly give to the admirers of 
chaste melody, another opportunity of evincing their taste for the 


i, vet cultivated style which she so peculiarly 


pure and unsophisticatec 
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possesses. We much regret this lady's approaching departure for 
the south; her appearance has, for the last six years, been uniformly 
the harbinger of some agreeable addition to our musical stock, and 
for the various new and classical operas which have been, through 
her instrumentality, introduced to the public, every lover of Apollo 
must certainly feel grateful. Our best wishes and most pleasurable 
expectations attend her absence and return. 

We find it impossible to close our criticism on the legitimate 
drama, without expressing our admiration at the exceedingly credita- 
ble manner in which the domestic tragedy, entitled “ Quadrupeds,” 
has been revived and enacted at this establishment! 

The cool deliberation which the veteran head supernumerary dis- 
played while manceuvring his regiment, was above all praise, and 
the courageous manner in which Keppel, the second in command, 
ordered, and afterward followed his div.sion to the attack, through 
a destructive fire of cabbages and cucumbers, merits our warmest 
approval! The result of this brilliant charge was the capture of 
thirteen melons and twenty-seven pine-apples, which were taken 
possession of and transferred to his own artillerymen, by the last 
named officer, in the most gentlemanly and soldier-like style. 

Messrs. Harvey and Nexsen although unhorsed in the commence- 
ment of the carnage, fought most valiantly, and succeeded in obtain- 
ing possession of the potatoes, and pickling onions with which the 





enemy's sharp-shooters had made such fearful havoc in their ranks. 
The fine form of Povey was also conspicuous in the fray. He had, 
on this vceasion, with even more than his usual tact and discern- 
ment, mounted a brown wig in place of the while one he generally 
wears throughout Shakspeare’s tragedies. This bold and unex- 
pected change in his appearance, struck the audience with unspeak- 
able horror and perplexity ; it likewise contributed most maternally 
to the success of Keppel’s last charge, which decided the fortunes of 
the day. Mr. Simpson deserves the thanks of every lover of classi- 
cal acting, for the particular trouble he has evidently taken in get- 
ting up the piece. It is this sort of entertainment which has placed 
the Park theatre so far above all others in public estimation; and, 
if the operetta of “Cupid” could be performed more frequently, our 
worthy manager's fame in his executive capacity would be complete! 


“MAZEPPA, OR THE WILD HORSE.” 


A grand equestrian melo-dramatic spect acle, pe rformed at the 
American theatre, to wondcring audiences !! 


The admirers of Byron have, for some time past, had a fine oppor- 
tunity of indulging their partiality for the genius of the great poet, in 
witnessing one of the eclebrated efforts of bis imagination, as it is 
adapted to the stage. The poem of Mazeppa, “dene for’ in exceed- 
ing good prose, with certain additions of a most interesting charac- 
ter, is now mghtly “showed up’’—hoerse and all—at the American 
theatre. The horse is true flesh and blood, and the rider, Mr. Gale, 
is supposed to be of the same mortal materials. We were, however 
at an entire loss which most to admire, the talcnt of the playwright, 
the sagacious dexterity of the horse, the intrepidity of Mr. Gale, or 
the powers of Lord Byron! It would be strange scepticism indeed to 
doubt, that the pit and gallery of the Amencan theatre are filled, on 
these occasions, with true intellectual worshippers of the noble bard 
—kindred spirits, who cun feelingly appreciate the mysterious, wild 
and sublime imaginings of the poet! To a man who glories in the 
growing refinement of our country, it is truly a refreshing sight to 
contemplate a crowd of these ethereal spints—to observe the work- 
ings of some genius more imaginative than the rest, as his eves di- 
late in admiring wonderment—to catch the half-uttered epithets of 
Inspiration—to regard the gaping mouths, or be startled by the hearty, 
vehement tributes which these intelligent and discriminating critics, at 
times, send forth in volumes which would hush a thunder-peal. These 
are things which must foree a thrill of inexpressible delight through 
the “intellectual frame” of any Amencan patnot. With a darnng 
positively unaccountable, Mr. Gale is lashed to the back of his steed, 
whose donkey-like dimensions are no bar to his fleetness ; the “ wild 
charger” dashes up an awful preeipice of some ten feet slanfendicu- 
lar—turns suddenly and speeds up another ten feet—wheels again, 
and up he whirls even to the “ carpenters’ gallery’’— Mr. Gale, in 
gallant style, lying on the back of the furious animal through all 
these fearful evolutions!! The thunder rolls—the lightning flashes 
a tree is struck by the cleetric fluid, and is most beautifully pulled 
down just in time to sive the lightning that trouble. All this is 
thrilling, sublime, awful, tremendous! and the aforesaid sensitive 
audience are duly affected thereby. But this is mere child's play to 
what follows. The interest of the piece is wound up to the highest 
pitch as the scene progresses. A moving panorama is brought into 
action, and while the horse is supposed to be swimming through the 
water, with Mazeppa on his back, some awful looking wolves, with 
fearful red eyes and most carnivorous grinders, pass on the canvas 
Suddenly a terrific eagle, or crow, or turkey-buzzard, or some such 
terrible animal, is let down from above to peck at poor Mazeppa 
The excitement here is cruelly increased. This blood-thirsty bird is 
lowered, with extended wings and projecting beak, until he appears 
on the very point of mbbling the most prominent feature of Mr. 


Gale's face! 








This is a moment of intense anxiety on the part of the 
spectators—the proboscis of Mazeppa is in imminent danger—one 
hair's breadth only is between it and absulute mastication! Sud- 
denly the bird is drawn back, and we breathe again !—anon the eyes 
of the recumbent rider seem not worth a pin’s purchase, but are 
saved by the timely jerk of the string to which is suspended this 
fearful bird. The emotions, during the whole of these transactions 
are reg 
critics, to express our doubts of the propricty of creating such an 
“earthquake of the mind,” especially in an audience so extremely 
sensitive as are the adrmrers of Byron in the pit of the Bowery thea- 





ly painful; and we certainly consider it our duty, as humane 
vi b . 


tre. Itis enough to excite the sensilines of such an assemblage, 
by the daring displayed in ascending and descending the precipice ; 
and, smothering our humanity, we might permit the agony of the 
water-scene and panorama—nay, even the wolves themsclves; but 
the introduction of that ternble, blood-thirsty bird, is a refinement of 
cruelty too horrible for the imagination to conceive; and we must 
say, that to place the eyes and nose of any individual within reach 
of the voracious maw of such an outrageous nondesenpt, is an act 
of barbari:, that has no parallel in the history of the stage. 


The new Italian opera company, which arrived in the ship Erie, 
are said to be of rare merit as artists. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We hare read attentively the letter of Fair Play respecting the com- 
munication entitled Memnon, which appeared in the ninth num- 
ber of this rolume, and feel much indebted to him for the frank 
and friendly manner in which he has viewed the subject. Were 
all mistakes and slips of the pen treated in such a spirit, the 
world would be spared much useless and irritating recrimination, 
The article referred to is undoubtedly a translation from the 
melanges of Voltaire, and is deeply tinctured with the bitter, sar- 
castic spirit of the author of Candide. It was sent to us, as such, 
by the translator, a gentleman ef acknowledged talents, and was 
inadrerte ntly placed under the head of Onginal Essays, instead 
of Original Translations, by an orersight arising from the hurry 
of business immediately preceding the departure of one of the edi- 
tors of this journal for Italy Those acquainted with the details 
of a printing establishment, are well aware that misprints will 
occur, notwithstanding the most scrupulous revision and superin- 
tendence. Besides, all conductors of periodicals, howcver varied 
and profound their knowledge of literature, are Liable, at times, 
to be deceived with regard to communications 

evident to all who consider the difficulty of ascertaining the source 


This mus 
, 


from which a dishonest writer may hare stolen a few st 
and increased the de eption hy incorporating them with his own 


Magazines of the most established reputation in Europe have been 


ray tdcas 


thus deceived, and are constantly complaining of the incenreni 
ences resulting from this practice. In our own case, we quote the 
line of the old Roman muralist: 


“Da veniam culpa, desit modo prava voluntas 
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BDITEO PY GEORGE P. MORKIS, THLODORE 8. FAY AND NATHANIEL P. Willis 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1833 

Emigrants.—This city merits the appellation of the modern Ba 
bylon—even more, perhaps, than London itself. The great outlet 
of the commerce of the western world, it is also the inlet of emigra 
tion for thousands of every nation, whom poverty, adesire of change, 
or political troubles, drive from their native country; and so neh is 
the soil, and inexhaustible the resources of the wide-expanded back 
country of the west, that no permanent inconvenience accrues from 
the continually increasing arrivals, and the influx of forcjgners is 
net commensurate with the demand for labour, These remarks 
were suggested by the recent spectac le of a large body of Swoss, 
who had just landed from a French packet, and the reflection that 
these apparently helpless strangers, thus dropped upon an unknown 
shore, without a knowledge of our language, and destitute of all vi 
sible means of support, would, in a short time, obtain some mecha 
nical employment in the city—or, departing for the distant west, in 
a few years secure to themselves a competence, if not an indepen- 
dence. Had they landed in England, or France, the parish over 
seers would have been forced to add them to the list of paupers; and 
the industrious farmers and tradesmen would have sufh red by the 
increase of the poor rates, already the consumers of se large a portion 
of their honest gains. Ina walk about the city, many cross our 
path whose looks and dress denote them demzens of transatlanti 
countries. There come the natives of Denmark and Sweden, with 
their short stature, clear complexion, round apple-shaped faces and 
ruddy cheeks; and there the taller Swiss, with their preturesque, va- 


rious-coloured dresses— and the coarse, thick-set native of Wurtem- 


berg and Baden. Next, some whiskered, mustachwed, dark eom- 
plexioned Italian or Spamard, with imposing stride; ora stray Turk 
or Chinaman, with red-lined mantle and long tail depending trom his 
head and secured in his girdle, claun your attention. In shert, the 


current of passers-by in almost any thoroughfare of this city, presents 
a 


these strangers is such as to make them good citizens in time; they 


verfect panorama. The character of the greater proportion of 





come to get a living by honest means, and their industry neglects 
no method, however humble, of accomplishing thew object. The 
veriest trifles are of value in their estimation, and the streets are 
thronged with multitudes, who come down from the suburbs in the 
morning to the business parts of the town, with capacious bags, 
into which they stuff, without discrimination, scraps of glass, paper, 
wood, rags, old iron, tin, crockery, junk, cotton, grains of coflee, sugar, 
&c., or whatever other gleanings may remain from the abundance 
of our various commerce and overflowing markets. Their success 
may be guessed at from the fact, that uf the bags aforcsaid, im the 
morning, bore any resemblance to Durant’s balloon when not infla 
ted, in the afternoon they certainly resemble it, when fully swelled 
with gas, as the long trains repair to their suburban haunts to sort 
their heterogeneous acquisitions. Indeed, the fable which represents 
Atlas as supporting the world, does not now appear te us se unpre 
bable, since to-day we saw a female of Danish physiognomy, sup- 
porting upon her cushioned he ad a burden, which would bave been 
a sufficient load for the best conditioned cart-horse on the island 
Many of these gatherers of things lost on earth—these makers of 
something out of nothing—are really of service to the city, by carry- 
ing off and applying to useful purposes, articles which would otherwise 
decay and become a serious nuisance Sut others, in ther eager 
desire of gain, cannot always keep within the line which divides the 
meum from the fuum, and are tempted to invade molasses-hogs 
heads, and infringe upon cotton-bales, coffee-bays, &c, We recently 
saw a crowd collected around a bex of sugar, upon one of the slips, 
whic h vanished betore the um lihe snow betore the sun, while no re- 
source was left to a cartman, who had just returned with his eart to 
take charge of the same, but curses loud and deep, and a chase with 
his instrument of flagellation after the fugitives, who, bemg twenty 
to his one, escaped without difficulty, well content with the sweet 
exchange of a blow fora basket of musecovado. At another ume 
we saw a number of casks, filled with men, who appeared to take 
more pleasure in them than Diogenes ever did in his tub, and, like 
him, had but one wish, that their neighbours would stand out of their 
sunshine, while they explored the crevices and indentahons of their 
saccharine dome. When we see these poor creatures pursue with 
alacrity such a wretched mode of gaining a subsistence, we naturally 
revert to the state of that country from which they have departed, 
and bless the lucky stars that have created us Americans. 


Mac- Adamization.—We have noticed with some interest the pro- 
gress of the improvement in Broadway, between Barclay and Mur- 
ray streets. Itis, we believe, the first attempt in this city at mac- 


adamization, and, although too little care seems to have been taken 
in preparing a proper foundation for the upper and finer strata, stull, 
we doubt not that the work, though imperfectly finished, will be a 
good substitute for the uneven and mud-covered pavements. In 
other cities—such have been the advantages resulting from macada- 
mization— mest of the hotels, churches, schools, and places ot 
public assemblage, where the noise of passing vehicles is productive 
of annoyance, have had the portion of the road m their immediate 
vicimty macadamized; ard, in some instances, whole streets have 
been scientifically paved in this manner. Nothing can be a greater 


error than to unagine that a few cart-loads of broken stone, strewed 





over a street, and beaten inte the ground by the pressure of wheels, 
constitute a good thoroughtare. The road of Macadam is formed in 
accordance with regular rules, a neglect of which, however it may 
be passed by at first, will eventually destroy its evenness and per 
maneney A street, to be capable of sustaimmng the ummense pres- 
sure to Which it must be exposed in the part of Broadway now re 
pairing, should be paved with large, and, uf possible, flat stones, at 
the distance of nearly two feet from the proposed surface. This is 
to serve asa basis upon which to construct the road. Then should 
come a stratum of stones about three inches in diameter, and lastly, 
strata gradually finer, until the component pieces of the uppermust 
are somewhatless than aninech through. Thus we.in theory and vrae 
tice, make every small stene of the upper stratum the apex of a cone 
whose base is in the lower, and tine, unstead of umpauing, but con 


svlidates the work, The Romans constructed the foundation of the 


celebrated Appian way of closely-fiting hexagonal stones; which, af 


tera lapse of two thousand years, is still used as a principal road m the 
states of the church, and ts, in many pleecs, as firm as when first con 
tutthe mannerofetfecting tl 


structed revetment abowvemention 


ed strikes us as very olyect onable, since ther 


resistance to downward pressure; and, though itimay for a time wear 


is ho pont of ultumate 


a smooth appearance, and cause pleasure by the contrast of the com 
parative noiseless motion of carnages upon ut, with the ratthng on the 


ordinary pavements, still it will require frequent repairs and present 
deep indentations on its surfac sused by the displacement of the 


stones, A perfect road has, in theery, an arch and akey-stone as well 
' 


as a perfect bridge; and a transverse section of it should present th: 


same elements of support, This was the method which the ancients 


adopted to secure the permanency of ther admirable roads, which 
bore the woaght of immumerable legions, with ther heavy-armed ca 
valry and weaghty camp mater mud Were, for centurnes, the radu 
over Which millions hurned te and trom the mghty centre of the 
werld. Even in our common paved streets this method must be 


adopted to equalize the pressure, since one longitudinal gully loosens 


the cohesion of the whale pavement fut the mvention of Mac 
adam, withits careful arrangements and mathematical seience. is 
caricatures by digging a hole, and filling up with piles of cracked 


pebbles, varying in size, and therefore rendering superfluous regular 
and smentifie stratification. Pf the experment should fail entirely 
as it must in part, let it not shake the confidence of the beliewers in 


the *‘ Coloseus of re 





Since the foregoing was in type, we have read an article in the 


Amencan, in which the writer takes a view of the subject, though 


notin all re Sspects Simnar, yet comering ih Seine Hiportant par 


veulars, with our own 

Washington monument.— The prospect of the completion of this 
enterprise is at length a sulyect of reasonable anty pation, It uw 
known to most of our readers, that the legislature of this state at 
their la Session, iecarparatod ai asseciation of ge nilen en un this 
city, consisting of the surviving revelutionary officers and soldiers 
ind of five delegates appounted by each ward, for this purpose, The 
charter fixes the capital atone hundred thousand dollars, which may 
be raised by voluntary contribution i the form of subserption, grant, 
devise or otherwise ; ared re juires that the stuns, from tune to tune col 
lected, be invested under the direction of the assecation. The mo 
nument may be commenced when filty thousand dollars shall have 
been collected, and is to be placed in such part of the eity as the 
contnbutors may by vote or otherwise direct, each contributor to the 
amount of one dollar and upwards being entitled to a vote 

The act not having been passed until late in the spring, the asso 
cation were only enabled to organize by the appomtment of offi 
cers before the sumoiner, when, owing to the usual desertion of the 
city at that scason, ther procecdings were suspended til the present 
tire Thev are now, howes taking measures to carry into eflect 
the objyoets of their neorporation. A committe has been appointed, tu 
whom all subjects connected with the plans for ramsimg funds are re 
ferred, and who some time since issued an address, presenting the ob 
jects of the association to the cousideraten of ther fellow-crtizens 
They have also resolved upon the formation of ward associations, for 
the purpose of distreting the city. ond more efficiently prosecuung the 
duty of collection. Tn addition to these measures, they have, m the ad- 
dress of the commnttee on collections, called upon the several societies 
in the eity, aad upon the propnetorsef places of public amusement, to 
step forward and aid themin their undertaking. This call, whether ad 
dressed to individuals or socretes, or to the caterers for public enjoy 
ment, we are persuaded will be promptly and generously answered 
and the reproach upon the city will thus be removed, of having so 
long neglected the hallowed work of a monument to the memory of 


Washington 
probatility of the accomy 


Let no one say the sum to be raised is large, and the 





shinent of the proposed object remote 
f not doubtful. Tf the sources from which aid may be nghtfully 
expected be but opened, the completion of this proud monument, not 
esigned to honour, but to 
The stand- 
ng of the members composing the association, fornds the fear that 


merely of the man whose memory ft is d 


the patnotism of the ciuzens of New-York, is at hand 


any effort wil be relaxed on their part; and we are sure we do not 
overrate the enthusiasm of our fellow citizens, when we say that 
they only wait an opportunity of seeonding the etlorts of those who 
have been appointed to carry the project into execution 


American Institute.—The sixth annual fair, or exhibinon of manu 
factures, will be held at Masonie-hall, on Tuesday neat, and 
continue through the week. An oration will be pronounced by a 
distinguished hterary gentleman of Baltumore—Mr. Kennedy, we 
presume, the author of “ Swallow Barn,” and several other popular 
works—at the Chatham-chapel, on Thursday evening. Extensive 
preparations have been made for an attractive and interesting dis 
play of Amencan skal and ingenuity 
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IL] meet the maid im the moonlit When si-lens is the 
bow’r 
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And ev?-ry bee hath left its fow’r To rest in its wax-en ar ae fai.ry bands their vi-gils keepin Hl. ly blos-soms gay, Koa laugh at those whoi 
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" Oh?! bring thy tuneful harp with thee, 
| And strike its magic string, 
Ui And masic’s so ing melody 
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ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. of the heart, which form the groundwork of reformation in others, SONG. 
ai have become totaly exunct in the heart of a miser. He is Wind spirit! come 
TO LAURA The worst of thieves! so covetous of pelf, Come, come unto me; 
: As e'en to rob his shivering, famish'd self! Bring me my lover 
O cer us not with coldness part! Who, like a miner's slave, his life employs, Across the blue sea 
For, were my friendship insincere, In gathering wealth some prodigal enjoys ; Waft on thy whisperings his murmuring sighs, 
I might have, with dissembling art ' Whospreads a banquet. and for others carves ' Swit as the hghtnings that flash through the skies 
And feigned regret, amused thine ear { Wile he himself in midst of plenty starves' Hark! spirit, hark! 
I t , 
I might have told thee | was wrong, \ turnspit eur, that dare not taste the meat Young love chides your stay; 
And dropped a tear or breathed a sigh ; Hits tous prepare, for lazier curs to eat! Spread your bnght wings, 
I might repeat it in my song, = No longer delay. 
Though conscience gave my words the li Danpy, ror, coxcoms, etc These are animals somewhat difficult Wind spirit! come— 
But, Laura, I would rather move to class on paper, so as to desenbe in a clear, scientifie order, their Come, come unto me ; 
T *, a . " . no , 
Thy justice than thy lenity ; genus, species, character, manners, habits, &c. Some naturalists Bring me my lover 


I , 
Across the blue sea 


Bear him in safety—ye waves of the deep 
Rol! on your bright path! ye storm spints, sleep! 


For when | censure or reprove, 
The object must be dear to me 
Deception’s tone I can't abide, 


maimtain, and with much plausibility of reasoning, that they are 
one and all, mere nondeseripts, slightly varying from each other by 

















Except to vain and worthless ear; accidental cireumstances. Others, again, with arguments of equal Roll, quickly roll, 
But thee Vd hike a brother chide, weight, affirm, that the only real difference between them is lke On thy erystal way ; 
For as a sister thou art dear that which distinguishes one butterfly from another; some being su- Fancy will hear 
So let us not with coldness part, perior in size and more gaudy in appearance than other individuals The dash of thy spray 
I know and estimate thy worth; f the same species; each being, in reality, nothing more than a 
Teo high to use the flaterer's art; worm, whose original deformity is partially concealed by a dazzling FLATTERERS AND sycornants.—Every animal of this species is 4 
wie hs a rehip pa ry eat 7 ‘costume. Our own private opinion en this important subject may | servile speculator, me anly barte ring honour and independence fur 
And cheer the wandering exile fe art, be guessed at by perusing the following lines: the precarious smiles of the rich and powerful 
Ttis thyself—'ts Laura's smile i A candy glow-worim, whose fictitious fire Like that obsequious, golden-bordered flower 
Then let us not with coldness part Betravs an insect none but fools admire Bending before the sun trom hour to hour 
j A thing of lite and motion, strangely made Watching his course, and regulating stull 
Provigatiry ts. avanice.—When virtues become passions, they | By some poor ta lor, whom tenet te paid , Its servile motions to the other's wi 
are apt io degenerate into vices. Itis thus that liberality and gene ~w : wh a ppeiae - : wh re $2 eee Seeed pening He leaves warn Sere! mgm. veenge shines 
adie: Samia exinttiesnonn ‘endl prodigality « while peudence and veqguites bis maker W ™ ingratitude And closing them again when he declines 
economy gradually assume the form, features, and temper of sor Consciexce.—This tas a term in ethics, which may be thus de- Published every Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and Ann streets 


did avarice! In the choiee of the two evils, we could not long fined A secret testimony of the soul, whereby it gives its approba- | Terms, FouR DOLLARS per annum, payadle, in ail cases, in adrance 
hesitate ; tor prodigals have been reformed; but for the confirmed tion to things that are naturally good, and condemns those ees are) All letters must be post-paid, and directed to the editors.—No sub- 
miser, there appears to be little or no hope. He is “given to idols— | eyi). The human conscience may be called the scripuon received for a less penod than one year. 

let him alone.’ He has chosen the god to which he pays all his Detector of each feast's forbidden leaven, | : . 


adoration, and if he is content to serve. All those kindlier feelings Attorney-general in the court of heaven. GEORGE P. SCOTT & CO. PRINTERS. 








